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FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the last number of the Reporter we gave a brief analysis of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, which has excited so much attention and 
opposition in the United States, and which is likely to lead to 
many important results. We now give the law itself, in extenso, 
for the information of our readers. To designate it in appropriate 
terms would be almost impossible, inasmuch as it” violates every 
human right, disregards the commonest principles of justice, 
paralyses or punishes every effort to aid or comfort the trembling 
fugitive from slavery, annihilates the claims of conscience, and 
ignores the laws of Gud. In referring to it, in a note now before 
us, one of the most enlightened and learned Judges of this country 
says, ‘‘ No one can feel more sincerely than myself, abhorrence at 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, a measure as cruel and as unchristian as 
ever disgraced any country.’? Yet this Bill has become law, 
through the united efforts of the most eminent. statesmen of the 
United States! It is our conviction, however, that it can never 
be enforced in the free States, but at the peril of men’s lives; and 
that this new and most atrocious attempt to sustain the slave 
system, by the vigorous oppusition it will create, will do much to 
overthrow it altogether. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
A Bill to amend the Act entitled, ‘‘ An Act respecting fugitives from 
justice, and persons escaping from the service of their masters.”’ 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the persons 
who have been, or may hereafter be, appointed commissioners, in virtue 
of any act of Congress, by the Circuit Courts of the United States, and 
who, in consequence of such appointment, are authorised to exercise the 
powers that any justice of the peace, or other magistrate of any of the 
United States, may exercise im respect to offenders for any crime or 
offence against the United States, by arresting, imprisoning, or bailing 
the same, under and by virtue of the thirty-third section of the Act of 
the twenty-fourth of September, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, 
entitled, ‘‘ An Act-to establish the judicial courts of the United States,’’ 
shall be, and are hereby authorised and required to exercise and scant 
all the powers and duties conferred by this Act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Superior Court of each 
organised territory of the United States shall have the same power to 
appoint commissioners to take acknowledgments of bail and affidavit, 
and to take depositions of witnesses in civil causes, which is now pos- 
sessed by the Circuit Courts of the United States; and all commissioners 
who shall hereafter be appointed for such purposes by the Superior Court 
of any organised territory of the United States, shall possess all the 
powers, and exercise all the duties conferred by law upon the com- 
missioners- appointed by the Circuit Courts of the United States for 
similar purposes ; and shall, moreover, exercise and discharge all the 
powers and duties conferred by this Act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Circuit Courts of the 
United States, and the Superior Courts of each organised territory in the 
United States, shall from time to time enlarge the number of com- 
missioners, with a view to afford reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives 
from labour, and to the prompt discharge of the duties imposed by 
this Act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the commissioners. above 
named shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the judges of the Circuit 
and District Courts of the United States, in their respective circuits and 


districts within the several States, and the judges of the Superior Courts | 
of the territories, severally and collectively, in term time and vacation ; | 


and shall grant certificates to such claimants, upon satisfactory proof 
being made, with authority to take and remove such fugitives from 
service or labour, under the restrictions herein contained, to the State or 
territory from which persons may have escaped or fled. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of all 





marshals and deputy-marshals to obey and execute all warrants and 
precepts issued under the provisions of this Act, when to them. directed, 
and should any marshal or deputy-marshal refuse to receive such warrant 
or other process, when tendered, or to use all proper means diligently to 
execute the same, he shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in the sum of 
one thousand dollars, to the use of such claimant, on the motion of such 
claimant, by the Circuit or District Court for the district of: such 
marshal; and after arrest of such fugitive by such marshal-or. his 
deputy, or whilst at any time in his custody, under the provisions of this 
Act, should such fugitive escape, whether with or without the assent of 
such marshal or his deputy, such marshal shall be liable, on -his official 
bond, to be prosecuted, for the benefit of such claimant, for the ful] 
value of the service or labour of said fugitive in the State, Territory or 
District whence he is escaped; and the better to enable the said com- 
missioners, when thus appointed, to execute their duties faithfully and 
efficiently, in conformity with the requirements of the constitution of the 


United States and of this Act, they are hereby authorised and empow., 


ered, within their counties respectively, to appoint, in writing under their 
hands, any one or more suitable persons, from time to time, to execute 
all such warrants and other process as may be issued by them in the 
lawful performance of their respective duties; with an authority to such 
commissioners, or the persons to be appointed by them to execute 
process as aforesaid, to summon and call to their aid the bystanders, or 
posse comitatus of the proper county, when necessary to insure a faithful 
observance of the clause of the constitution referred to, in conformity 
with the provisions of this Act; and all good citizens are hereby com- 
manded to aid and assist in the prompt and efficient execution of this 
law, whenever their services may be required, as aforesaid, for thet 
purpose ; and said warrants shall run and be executed by said officers 
anywhere in the State within which they are issued. _ 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when a person held to service 
or labour in any State or Territory of the United States bas heretofore or 
shall hereafter escape into another State or Territory of the United States, 
the person or persons to whom such service or labour may be due, or his, 
her, or their agent or attorney, duly authorised, by power of attorney, in 
writing, acknowledged and certified under the seal of some legal office or 
court of the State or Territory in which the same may be executed, may 
pursue and reclaim such fugitive person, either by procuring a warrant 
from some one of the courts, judges, or commissioners aforesaid, of the 
proper circuit, district, or county, for the apprehension of such fugitive 
from service or labour, or by seizing and arresting such fugitive, where 
the same can be done without process, and by taking or causing such 
person to be taken forthwith before ‘such court, judge, or commissioner, 
whose duty it shall be to hear and determine the ease of such claimant in 
a summary manner; and upon satisfactory proof being made, by depo- 
sition, or affidavit i in writing, to be taken and certified by such court, 
judge, or commissioner, or by other satisfactory testimony, duly taken 
and certified by some court, magistrate, justice of the peace, or other 
legal officer authorised to administer an oath and take depositions under 
the laws of the State or Territory from which such person owing service 
or labour may have escaped, with a certificate of such magistracy or other 
authority, as aforesaid, with the seal of the proper court or officer thereto 
attached, which seal sha!l be sufficient to establish the competency of the 
proof, and with proof, also by affidavit, of the identity of the person 
whose service or labour is claimed to be due as aforesaid, that the person 
so arrested does in fact owe service or labour to the person or "persons 
claiming him or her, in the State or Territory from which such fugitive 
may have escaped as aforesaid, and that said person escaped, to make out 
and deliver to such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, a certificate 
setting forth the substantial facts as to the service or labour due from 
such fugitive to the claimant, and of his or her escape from the State or 
Territory in which such service or labour was due to the State or Territory 
in whiclr he or she was arrested, with authority to such claimant, or his 
or her agent or attorney, to use such reasonable force and restraint as 
may be necessary under the circumstances of the case, to take and remove 
such fugitive person back to the State or Territory from whence he or she 
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may have escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or hearing under this Act shall | 
the testimony of such alleged fugitive be admitted in evidence; and the 
certificates in this and the first section mentioned shall be conclusive of 
the right of the person or persons in whose favour granted to remove such 
fugitive to the State or Territory from which he escaped, and shall prevent 
all molestation of said person or persons by any process issued by any 
court, judge, magistrate, or other person whomsoever. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person who shall know- 
ingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent such claimant, his agent 
or attorney, or any person or persons lawfully assisting him, her, or 
them, from arresting such a fugitive from service or labour, either with 
or without process as aforesaid; or shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, 
such fugitive from service or labour, or from the custody of such claimant, 
his or her agent or attorney, or other person or persons lawfully assisting 
as aforesaid, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given and 
declared ; or shall aid, abet, or assist such person, so owing service or 
labour as aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape from such claimant, 
his agent, or attorney, or other person or persons legally authorised as 
aforesaid ; or shall harbour or conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the 
discovery and arrest of such person, after notice or knowledge of the fact 
that such person was a fugitive from service or labour as aforesaid, shall, 
for either of said offences, be subject to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding six months, by indictment and 
conviction before the District Court of the United States for the district 
in which such offence may have been committed, or before the proper 
court of criminal jurisdiction, if committed within any one of the organised 
territories of the United States; and shall moreover forfeit and pay, by 
way of civil damages to the party injured by such illegal conduct, the sum 
of one thousand dollars for each fugitive so lost as aforesaid, to be re- 
covered by action of debt in any of the District or Territorial Courts 
aforesaid, within whose jurisdiction the said offence may have been 
committed. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, that the marshals, their deputies, 
and the clerks of the said district and territorial courts, shall be paid for 
their services the like fees as may be allowed to them for similar services 
as in other cases: and where such services are rendered exclusively in the 
arrest, custody, and delivery of the fugitive to the claimant, his or her 
agent or attorney, or where such supposed fugitive may be discharged out 
of custody from the want of sufficient proof as aforesaid, then such fees 
are to be paid in the whole by such complainant, his agent or attorney ; and 
in all cases where the proceedings are before a commissioner, he shall be 
entitled to a fee of ten dollars in full for his services in each case, upon 
the delivery of the said certificate to the claimant, his or her agent or 
attorney ; or a fee of five dollars in case where proof shall not, in the 
opinion of such commissioner, warrant such certificate and delivery, 
inclusive of all services incident to such arrest and examination, to be 
paid, in either case, by the claimant, his or her agent or attorney. The 
person or persons authorised to execute the process to be issued by such 
commissioners for the arrest and detention of fugitives from service or 
labour as aforesaid shall also be entitled to a fee of five dollars each for 
each person he or they may arrest and take before any such commissioner 
as aforesaid, at the instance and request of such claimant, with such 
other fees as may be deemed reasonable by such commissioner for such 
other additional services as may be necessarily performed by him or them : 
such as attending to the examination, keeping the fugitive in custody, 
and providing him with food and lodging during his detention, and until 
the final determination of such commissioner ; and in general for perform- 
ing such other duties-as may be required by such claimant, his or her 
attorney or agent, or commissioner in the premises ; such fees to be made 
up in conformity with the fees usually charged by the officers of the courts 
of justice within the proper district or county, as near as may be practi- 
cable, and paid by such claimants, their agents or attorneys, whether such 
supposed fugitive from service or labour be ordered to be delivered to 
such claimants by the final determination of such commissioners or not. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That upon affidavit made by the 
claimant of such fugitive, his agent or attorney, after such certificate has 
been issued, that he has reason to apprehend that such fugitive will be 
rescued by force from his or their possession, before he can be taken 
beyond the limits of the State in which the arrest is made, it shall be the 
duty of the officer making the arrest to retain such fugitive in his cus- 
tody, and to remove him to the State whence he fied, and there to de- 
liver him to said claimant agent, or attorney. And to this end the 
officer aforesaid is hereby authorised and required to employ so many 
persons as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, and to retain 
them in his service so long as circumstances may require; the said officer 
and his assistants while so employed to receive the same compensation, 
and to be allowed the same expenses as are now allowed by law for the 
transportation of criminals, to be certified by the judge of the district 
within which the arrest is made, and paid out of the treasury of the 
United States. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That when any person held to 
service or labour in any State or Territory, or in the district of Columbia, 





shall escape therefrom, the party to whom such service or labour shall 
be due, his, her, or their agent or attorney may apply to any court of 
record therein, or judge thereof in vacation, and make such satisfactory 
proof to such court, or judge in vacation, of the escape aforesaid, and 
that the person escaping owed service or labour to such party. Where- 
upon the court shall cause a record to be made of the matters so proved, 
and also a general description of the person so escaping, with such con- 
venient ‘certainty as may be; and a transcript of such record, authenti- 
cated by the attestation of the clerk, and of the seal of the said court, 
being prgduced in any other State or Territory or District in which the 
person so escaping may be found, and being exhibited to any judge, com- 
missioner, or other officer, authorised by the law of the United States 
to cause persons escaping from service or labour to be delivered up, 
shall be held and taken to be full and conclusive evidence of the fact of 
escape, and that the service or labour of the person escaping is due to 
the party in such record mentioned. And upon the production by the said 
party of other and further evidence, if necessary, either oral or by affi- 
davit, in addition to what is contained in the said record of the identity 
of the person escaping, he or she shall be delivered up to the claimant. 
And the said court, commissioner, judge, or other person authorised by 
this Act to grant certificates to claimants of fugitives, shall, upon the 
production of the record and other evidences aforesaid, grant to such 
claimant a certificate of his right to take any such person identified and 
proved to be owing service or labour as aforesaid, which certificate shall 
authorise such claimant to seize or arrest and transport such person to 
the State or Territory from which he escaped: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as requiring the production of a 
transcript of such record as evidence as aforesaid, but in its absence the 
claim shall be heard and determined upon other satisfactory proofs com- 
petent in law. 





UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAW. 


Notwithstanding the Attorney-General of the United States has 
given it as his opinion, that the law for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves is constitutional, without which it could not have obtained 
the sanction of the President, other lawyers, equally eminent with 
himself, dispute his dictum, and pronounce it to be openly and 
flagrantly at war with the Constitution and the rights of the free 
States. On this ground it has been attacked, and will be resisted, 
aud during the next session of Congress a great effort will be 
made to obtain its repeal. The law of 1793, passed by Congress 
to give effect to that provision of the Constitution which ordains 


“that persons held to service or labour in any State, and es-° 


caping into ‘another, should not be discharged from such service 
or labour, in consequence of*any law passed by such State, but 
should be delivered up, on claim, to the party to whom the service 
may be due,”’ was considered to violate the compact between the 
several States, and, with comparatively few exceptions, became 
almost inoperative in the free States. Hence the passing of the 
law in 1850, which will probably share the same fate. One of the 
oldest and ablest lawyers in Massachusetts, Mr. Jostan QuINCEY, 
says, that ‘in the State of Massachusetts, no person has ever been 
delivered to his master under the law of 1798 ;”’ and the reason he 
gives is as follows :— 


‘‘ The law of 1793 was not deficient in strength. It was ample for its 
objects, and would have been as effectual in Massachusetts as it was else- 
where. Its utter inefficiency here resulted solely from the unanimous 
spirit pervading the whole people of the State on the subject of that law, 
and from the inwrought sovereignty, in the minds of the people of this 
State, of the principle of the Constitution of the State, which secures to 
every human being within it the right of trial by jury, in every case 
affecting his life, liberty, or property.” 

Mr. Quincey goes on to observe :— 


“‘The feeling and the origin of this universality, on this subject, in 
Massachusetts, is, I apprehend, not well understood. It had its origin 
in no general disposition to interfere with the rights of Southern slave- 
holders, but from the surprise and utter disgust of the law of 1793, 
which from the first pervaded every elass of citizens in Massachusetts. 
They regarded that law as violating the principle of the compact, as they 
understood it, when they acceded to the Constitution of the United 
States. In accepting that clause of that Constitution which provides that 
‘ persons held to service or labour’ in any other State, and escaping into 
Massachusetts, should nat be discharged from such service or labour, ‘in 
consequence of any law’ passed by her, and that she would deliver up, 
on claim, such persons to the party to whom the service may be due; the 
people of Massachusetts understood that such claim should be enforced, 
in conformity to, and in coincidence with, the known and established 
principles of the Constitution of Massachusetts. That pledge, the people 
of Massachusetts, by accepting the clause in the Constitution of the 
United States, solemnly gave; and that pledge the people of Massachu- 
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setts have never violated; and I will add, they will never violate it. 
The law of 1793 undertook to modify the terms of that pledge, availing 
itself of certain general constructive powers of the Constitution of the 
United States, and by wresting them to purposes to which they were 
never supposed to be applicable. Had it been anticipated, by the Con- 
vention of Massachusetts which adopted the Constitution of the United 
States, that the general powers it conveyed would be so construed as 
to authorise the passing of a law of Congress, riding over and trampling 
down the great principles of the Constitution of Massachusetts, which 
secures to every human being within that State the right of trial by jury, 
TI cannot question for a moment that the objections which such an anti- 
cipation would have raised would have been insurmountable, and the 
Constitution of the United States would never have received the sanction 
of that Convention. Could it have been anticipated by that people, that 
a law would be passed superseding that great principle of human freedom, 
and that in this State, in which the claimant of ownership for a cow, an 
ox, or a horse, or an acre of land, could not be divested of his right 
without a trial by jury, yet that, by the operation of such a law, a 
cilizen might be seized, perhaps secretly, carried before a single magis- 
trate, without the right of proving before a jury his title to himself, be 
sent out of the State, on the certificate of such single magistrate, into 
hopeless and perpetual bondage, it is impossible, in my judgment, that 
the Constitution of the United States could have received the sanction of 
one-tenth part of the people of Massachusetts. The law of 1793 unques- 
tionably excited in the people of the United States universal surprise and 
disgust, and a willingness to counteract the provisions of that law became 
a settled feeling and policy of the people of the State; and this feeling 
became so general, that the attempt to enforce the law within the State 
became hopeless from the first; and this, I have already stated, arose 
from no general disposition in that people to interfere with the rights of 
Southern slaveholders, but from the general opinion prevalent in the 
State, that Southern rights, when prosecuted in Massachusetts, should be 
pursued under the principles of the laws and Constitution of this State. 
This was the nature of the pledge given by this people in accepting the 
clause in the Constitution of the United States, relative to ‘ persons bound 
to service in other States, and escaping into this.’ This pledge the 
people of Massachusetts never have violated, and, as I believe, never will 
violate.” 

The Hon. Wm. Jay, late one of the Judges of the State of New 
York, on the application of a committee of coloured men, has given 
a written opinion on the new law, and utterly condemns it. He 
unhesitatingly pronounces it to be unconstitutional, opposed to the 





principles of justice and humanity, and likely to result in great 


wrong and hardship to the coloured population. Yet he earnestly 
dissuades from any forcible resistance, as it would tend to in- 
crease the hardships of the class upon which it presses, at best, 
too heavily. Resistance would give colour to the pro-slavery 
clamour at the North, and furnish an excuse for violence on the part 
of slave-catching. ‘‘ Leave,” says his address to this class— 
‘leave, I beseech you, the pistol and the bowie-knife to Southern 
ruffians and their Northern mercenaries. That this law will lead 
to bloodshed, I take it for granted, but let it be the blood of the 
innocent, not of the guilty. If anything can rouse the torpid con- 
science of the North, it will be our streets stained with human 
blood, shed by the slave-catchers.”’ 


In commenting on Judge Jay’s opinion, the New York Evan- 
gelist says :— 

‘¢ The advice here tendered, however wise, it is hardly possible will be 
always heeded. It is a style of heroism not often attained in this world, 
quietly to submit to an act of aggression and outrage like that which the 
slave-catcher attempts in making his assault upon the fugitive. Society 
and laws have made war upon the coloured man. They disown him; 
they outlaw him, and afford him no protection. And if in this war he 
throws himself upon the rights of his manhood, and defends himself, when 
no one else will defend, who can blame him? And if the pursuer falls in 
the conflict, we cannot see whom he has to blame but himself. As an 
illustration of this doctrine, we may state a fact which has not yet found 
its way into the papers. A week or two ago, an athletic, stalwart negro 
arrived at this port in a vessel from the South, apparently unknown to 
anybody on board. As the boat reached the wharf, and the fugitive—for 
such he is supposed to have been—attempted to gain the shore, the first 
object he met was the keen glance of his master, who, missing his slave, 
and suspecting the route he had taken, hurried on by the more rapid 
conveyance of the railroad, and arrived in New York long enough before 
the vessel containing his runaway slave, to obtain his U. S. Marshal, and 
to present himself at the boat, ready to recapture his victim as he landed. 
The parties met, and understood their relations at a glance. The master, 
himself an athletic man, pointing to the officer by his side, informed the 
slave that this was an United States officer, who must not be resisted. 
The logic was not conclusive to the poor fugitive. He raised a brawny, 
powerful arm, which appeared to have the forc: of a dozen sledge- 








hammers, and before a word could be uttered or a motion made, laid the 
officer senseless upon the ground. The crowd around caught the meaning 
of the scene with electric sympathy, and, raising a shout, urged the fugitive 
to flee, and covered his flight from the enraged master, till all trace of him 
was utterly lost. Now, these consenting citizens were law-abiding meng 
yet they saw not, and we defy any man to perceive, any wrong in the 
resistance of this heroic fugitive. He felt himself at war with the Govern. 
ment and with his oppressors, and he only availed himself of the natural 
rights of war, and the blame must rest upon those who. commenced the 
strife by assaulting the rights which were thus summarily redressed, 
Whatever we may think of the policy of such acts, they are too obviously 
accordant with every instinct of justice to be honestly condemned.’’ 


The same paper, referring to what are usually termed the 
compromises of the Constitution, puts the case in the following 
terms :— 


‘‘ But the compromises of the Constitution were never meant to involve 
the denial of justice and humanity. It was never understood that the 
price of the Union was the surrender of our moral sense. In agreeing to 
that hard and unhappy requirement to deliver up the fugitive from service, 
the non-slaveholding States never agreed to do whatever the avarice of any 
slave-owner or driver might demand of us. We did not agree to any 
clause requiring the sacrifice of honour, humanity, and conscience. And 
the iniquity and injustice of the new law, passed at the bidding of the 
South, lies in the fact that it has overstepped the intent and spirit of the 
compromise. The law demands of us many things not included in the 
mere obligation to deliver up the fugitive slave. It attempts to carry out 
that provision of the Constitution in an offensive, inhumane, unwarranted 
manner; and in so doing, violates the spirit of the Constitution, and 
imposes an obligation we have never consented to. The North never 
consented to suspend that grand safeguard of a nation’s freedom, the 
habeas corpus, for the sake of aiding the slave-owner to recover his 
property. The Constitution makes no demand that we shall institute 
and allow among us judicial proceedings involving such precious issues 
as liberty and life, without the securities of the venerable right of trial by 
jury. The compact between the North and South never contemplated 
the harsh and unchristian refusal of shelter and bread to the starving, 
nor such an outrage upon every manly feeling, and every free instinct, as 
to compel us to join in the posse to help to put manacles upon the limbs 
of an unoffending man. A law which suspends the habeas corpus; which 
abrogates the right of trial by jury ; which makes mercy a crime, and the 
pleadings of humanity in a man’s soul a penal offence; which imposes 
duties that freemen cannot perform without sin before God; such a law, 
we say, goes beyond all compromises ever made by the Constitution, and 
disowns and defeats the fundamental principles and spirit of that honoured 
instrument. Now we are willing to live up to the agreement ; all that 
is written in the bond shall be scrupulously paid. But if, in attempting 
to demand and enforce far more than was ever agreed to, the South finds 
strenuous resistance, and earnest protest and indignant rebuke, it is not 
a thing to be wondered at, or complained of. Nay, if bloodshed and 
civil war be the unhappy fruit of this law, let the blame, before God, fall 
where it belongs. Laws become despotic and oppressive when they 
exceed the just province of government ; and in going beyond all the 
requirements of the compact, and, indeed, beyond the sphere of all govern- 
ment, this law becomes a tyrannical, persecuting enactment, which, if 
persisted in, it will become patriotism to resist. Now, if a law had been 
enacted which should simply have carried out the provision of the Con- 
stitution, and been kept in harmony with the other great rights of that 
instrument, and imposed upon the free States only what they consented 
to do, there would be no complaint and no resistance. There is no 
general disposition on the part of the free States to draw back from all 
that they have put their hand to. But on the score of a mere obligation 
to allow the slave-owner to recover his fugitive slave, we can consent to 
no such infringement upon rights which we have never surrendered, or to 
obligations from which every impulse of the freedom which that Consti- 
tution has secured and fostered, revolts.’’ 


The Executive Committee of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society has put forth an able pamphlet on the “ Fugitive 
Slave Bill,” in which its oppressive and unconstitutional charac- 
ter is fully demonstrated. We understand that several thousand 
copies of this earnest and impressive document have already been 
circulated. It concludes its earnest appeal to the citizens of the 
United States, in the following terms :—‘‘ Let those who voted for 
the Bill, or, being able to attend upon their legislative duties, 
‘dodged’ the question, be made answerable at the bar of public 
opinion, and be consigned to perpetual ignominy ; let an indignant 
rebuke everywhere go forth in relation to those who counselled 
the Executive to sanction it; let the chief magistrate, who wrote 
‘approved,’ be remembered by an insulted people; and let the 
watchword be, throughout every free State, in every city, town and 
village, THE REPEAL OF THIS INFAMOUS BILL!” 
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EXCITEMENT OCCASIONED BY THE LAW. 


The excitement occasioned by the attempt to put in operation this 
detestable measure is beyond the reach of expression, and bids fair to 
effect its total overthrow. To use the language of the National Era,— 
“*The whole North and West are flaming with an excitement which 
threatens fearful consequences—an excitement, not kindled, and not to be 
quenched, by the arts of designing politicians. The agitation produced 
by the passage of the Fugitive Bill is deeper, more pervading, more 
pregnant with dangerous elements, than that occasioned by the discussion 
of the Wilmot Proviso. The Union, with its usual infatuation, affects to 
believe that it is confined to ‘the free negroes and the abolitionists’ — 
a horde of ‘nameless vagabonds.’ The Baltimore Clipper feels little 
comcern about it; the people of the North may be indignant, but their 
indignation will pass away; it is from the South it apprehends peril to 
the Union. These journals do not know what they are talking about. 
Thé excitement of the Northern people is not merely the offspring of an 
exclusive sympathy with the black man. True, their humanity is pained 
by a law which strips the ignorant, proscribed coloured man of all 
defence against the kidnapper; but the law has other aspects equally 
revolting to their feelings. It tramples upon certain great, time-honoured 
guarantees of right, held sacred ever since the Magna Charta was wrung 
from the reluctant bands of royal authority. It encroaches upon State 
Sovereignty ; it establishes summary processes of trial and conviction 
unknown to the common law; it places the liberties of freemen at the 
mercy of ignorance, fraud, and violence ; it insults the people of the free 
States, by commanding them, whenever it may be required of them, to 
become catchpoles to the slave-hunter. ‘ All good citizens,’ so runs the 
Act, ‘are hereby commanded to aid and assist in the proper and efficient 
execution of this law, whenever their services may be required!’ 
No wonder that a law, so reckless of all guarantees of personal rights, so 
vindictive in its penalties, so despotic and insulting in its requisitions, 
should arouse bitter indignation, and a spirit of determined resistance at 
the North.”’ 

It would be impossible, with the large amount of information before 
us, from all parts of the Union, to give more than a bare outline of the 
facts presented to us. The following items will be found to show the 
operation of the Act. 
Boston, October 7. 

A public meeting, of an enthusiastic character, had been held in this 
city, when resolutions of a most determined character were passed. 

It was well known that several slave-catchers were in the city, watching 
their opportunity to pounce upon their prey. It will be seen, from the 
following items, that serious difficulties will interpose to prevent the 
carrying out of the law. 


_A SLAVE-CATCHER HELD TO BAIL FOR SLANDER. 
: ae October 27. 

W. J. Knight, who is alleged to be a slave-catcher from Georgia, was 
arrested by Deputy Sheriff Rugg, on a writ for slander. The writ 
alleges that Knight charged William Crafts, a citizen of Massachusetts, 
with being a slave, to the damage of his business and detriment of his 
character,.in the sum of $10,000. Knight was taken to Mr. Rugg’s 
office, where a great crowd soon assembled, composed of whites and 
blacks. Abuse was heaped upon the prisoner, but no violence offered. 
Knight, after remaining in custody about half-an-hour, obtained bail 
in $10,000, and was set at liberty. This is said to be one movement 
of aseries by the opponents of the Fugitive Slave Law, to render its 
execution as obnoxious as possible. On the following day, J. Wrigl t 
and W. W. Hughes were again arrested on a charge of ‘‘ conspiracy to 
kidnap William Crafts,” the alleged fugitive slave. The arrest caused 
another crowd ; but as the parties readily obtained bail, the people soon 
dispersed. The reason given by the opponents of the law for their 
movements is, that they wish to drive the fugitive slave-seekers from 
the city. 

The following additional particulars have been received by a later mail. 
‘¢The rumour with which I closed my letter last week, viz., that the 
slave-hunters had left Boston, turns out to be true. On Wednesday, 
last week, a constable proceeded to the qua:ters of Knight and Hughes, 
at the United States Hotel, with a warrant for the arrest (the fourth 
time) of these gentlemen, the writ requiring them to be brought before 
the Police Court, on a charge of conspiracy to kidnap William and 
Ellen Crafts. The officer found, however, that they had departed; and 
this was confirmed by a Springfield paper the day after, which stated that 
Knight and Hughes passed through that place on Wednesday evening. 
Since their departure, the Vigilance Committee, now increased to 150, 
have issued an appeal to the citizens of Boston and its neighbourhood, 
in which they state, that since the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, at 
least 100 fugitives are known to have come to Boston from cities. farther 
South, where they were more exposed; and the committee expect that 
this state of things will continue. They therefore announce, that they 
have appointed an agent, and opened an office, at which all emigrants 
from the house of bondage may apply for advice and assistance; and the 
committee call upon their fellow-citizens for aid in this Christian charity.”’ 
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FAILURE TO ENFORCE THE LAW. 


No arrests had taken place, and the city was comparatively quiet, 
although incendiary hand-bills were posted about the streets. The 
houses in every part of the city are barricaded, and plentifully provided 
with arms and ammunition. Crafts remains quietly at his house. The 
warrants for apprehension lie dead in the Marshal’s office. Many say 
that the law should be enforced, while others say it shall not. A 
number of fugitives, fearing they cannot be protected, have fled to 
Canada. 

As a proof of what sort of means are resorted to, to discover and arrest 
fugitives, see the following dispatch, received by Marshal Tukey. 


‘fONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 


‘* Stop the thieves. Stolen, a large lot of clothing, g100 in cash, and 
a silver watch. Run away from Edward W. Duval, living in Bladens. 
burg, Prince George’s county, Maryland, two negro men, aged between 
twenty-one and twenty-five years; one about five feet four inches high, 
dark colour, grim countenance, —one, a copper colour, five feet four 
or six inches high, likely in appearance. They were seen, on the 28th of 
September, going over the Columbia Bridge, in Pennsylvania, in company 
with a mulatto, supposed to be free.” 

Fugitives from farther South pass through this city by scores every 
week. While we are writing, we hear of a woman with six young 
children, arrived to-day, on their way northward, to join the husband and 
father, who, being in greater danger, had preceded them. Unfortunately, 
the means to assist these poor creatures are very limited, and sometimes 
wholly wanting. Doubtless, there are many who would be glad to spare 
from their abundance to assist in such cases. We shall be glad to receive 
donations for that purpose, and will attend to their judicious application. 

The Committee of Vigilance have had several sessions, and have, it is said, 
resolved to invite the suspected fugitive slave-seekers to leave the city 
forthwith. The Committee has been greatly increased. C.G. Loring, 
and other leading lawyers, have volunteered to defend any fugitive who 
may be arrested. 

It is understood that, on inquiry of the Marshal, Judge Sprague has 
intimated that the process for the arrest of a fugitive slave is in the nature 
of civil process—-that, in serving it, an officer will not be justified in 
breaking open the outer door of any dwelling house—that every dwelling 
house is the castle of its occupants. This application of a familiar prin- 
ciple of the common law promises to give security, to a certain extent, to 
the unfortunate class of fugitives claimed as slaves. 

Pittsburgh. 

Although we had a suspicion, says the Pittsburgh Register, that there 
were a good many of the poor hunted fugitives from Southern bondage 


jn this city, the number actually found to have taken refuge here is very 


astonishing. We were told by an intelligent, well-informed coloured man 
yesterday, that one hundred and fifty have been driven hence to Canada, 
by the passage of the infamous Fugitive Slave Bill by Congress—driven 
to seek refuge under a monarchy, from the bloodhounds of American 
slavery—set on by our Republican government. Forty of these poor 
people, hunted away from their places of service, encamped near the city 
on Tuesday night, and left for Victoria’s dominions next day. Some of 
them are almost entirely white, so much so as to be hardly recognised as 
of African descent. Men of stout arms and determined hearts are among 
them, and as they are armed and resolved to be free at all hazards, .an 
attempt to arrest them would be no child’s play. We also learn that a 
slave mother, with her four children, has just gone safely through—from 
Virginia direct. 

The free coloured people here are making very active and successful 
efforts in raising funds to aid their brethren in getting through to Canada. 
They tell us nobody refuses aid—-no matter what his politics are—every- 
body seems willing to give something to help the fugitives. 

A Southern man, who lately came to arrest a slave named Jones, 
and swore that the negro, whom he pointed out, had been his 
slave two years since, but had run away, and claimed his delivery up to 
him by the ‘‘ commissioner,’’ was thwarted in his purpose under the 
law. He got hold of the wrong man, for all the old residents in Pitts- 
burgh knew that Jones had lived in that city for over twenty years. The 
claimant was committed to prison for perjury, and Jones went on his 
way rejoicing. After lying in gaol for four days, the claimant was releaced, 
on 1000 dollars bail. 

Rev. S. Snowden, a venerable and good man of colour, died suddenly 
some daysago. He was over eighty years old, and had beena minister in 
the Methodist Episcopalian Church for forty or fifty years. Having 
been once a slave, though nominally free for about fifty years, the poor 
old man sunk under the fear that he was about to be seized and carrie 
back again to slavery, cven in his old age. He was very shrewd, and 
has long been quite popular as a minister in the sect to which he 
belonged. 

Albany. 

A great meeting kas been held here, where there are one hundred and 

fifty slaves, who stand armed ready to maintain their rights. 
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At Providence the coloured people are apprehending trouble, and have 
asked Governor Anthony and the Mayor of the city, what they should do 
if arrested. ‘‘ Protect yourselves in the best way you can,’’ was the 
reply. 

At Springfield, Massachusetts, the citizens, in public meeting, have 
declared that no fugitive shall be taken from among them. 

The Whig party of Massachusetts have taken up the matter, and at a 
Local Convention at Northampton recommend the legislature to appoint 
Commissioners to appear in behalf of every fugitive arrested. 


Detroit. 

Two gentlemen from the South arrived in Chicago on Friday 
last, in pursuit of two female fugitive s!aves. Unfortunately for them, 
however, the coloured ladies had, a few hours previous, left that city, 
in the steamer Niagara. Nothing daunted, the Southerners took the 
first boat for New Buffalo, and thence by railroad to this city. The 
friends of the fugitives, hearing of the departure of the gentlemen for 
Detroit, immediately telegraphed to some friends here to be on the look- 
out, and protect the women. Provision was immediately made by some 
of our coloured population, and yesterday a steamer was chartered, and 
sent up the river, to meet the Niagara, take off the fugitives, and land 
them in her Majesty’s dominions in Canada. 


OPPRESSIVE OPERATION OF TIE LAW. 


In Detroit, Oct. 8, before Samuel G. Watson, United States Com- 
missioner, appeared a slave claimant against an alleged fugitive whom he 
had caused to be arrested. The Detroit Advertiser further states the 
case thus :— 

“The counsel for the negro presented an affidavit duly sworn by the 
former, stating that he was manumitted by deed of the present claimant 
for seven hundred dollars, which the latter had received for the same, 
and the deed is now in the hands of the negro’s friends in Cincinnati. 

“On this affidavit the counsel for the prisoner moves that the case be 
continued until the deed of emancipation can be procured and used as 
evidence. The Commissioner decides that the deed would be inadmissible 
if procured ; that he has no power to inquire into any defence the negro 
may have against the claim, but only to determine whether the case pre- 
sented on the part of the claimant is sufficient to entitle him to a certificate 
for the removal of the negro. The matter, however, is laid over for 
advisement for several days, and the negro remanded to gaol. 

‘*This construction of the late Act will, we presume, strike many 
persons with surprise. It absolutely annuls a deed of emancipation, and 
enables fraud and perjury to snatch any person, white or black, from his 
home in a free State, and to transport him to the Southern slave-market.”’ 

So far as appears, it was only the force of public sentiment in the city, 
which induced Commissioner Watson to defer giving the claimant his 
certificate and lay the case over a few days for advisement. The natural 
course of law would have rushed the summary process through, and 
remanded the claimed freeman quick to slavery, despite of any amount of 
evidence he might have of his legal right to freedom. 

Such is the fugitive law of 1850. So fur as we can see, the Commis- 
sioner would have only carried out the spirit of the law if he had utterly 
refused to hear any evidence produced by the alleged slave of his legal 
freedom. The law makes no provision for testimony except on one side. 


INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE OPERATION OF THE ACT. 


A slave named William Harris, and his wife and child, succeeded a few 
few weeks since in escaping from their master, in South Carolina. At 
Philadelphia they came under the notice of the friends of the fugitive, who 
aided them northward. At Albany some friends paid their passage to 
Rochester, where they were to cross the lake to Canada. On Monday 
last the crew of the boat on which they were learned that they were 
fugitives, and immediately devised a plan to trouble and terrify them, 
probably thereby finding amusement. On Monday night some of the 
human fiends, in prosecution of their plans, went to the berth of the man 
Harris, and awaking him, informed him that his master was on board the 
boat, and that they would surrender him and family into his hands. 
Harris drew a dirk, with which he was armed for self-defence, drove the 
scoundrels on deck, and by his decisive manner and actions kept them at 
bay till morning. In the morning he was informed that his master had 
left the boat and gone on to Syracuse, but would there meet him on the 
arrival of the boat. On Tuesday the boat came to a stopping place at 
the first Lodi Lock, about a mile east of this city. As is often the case, a 
number of persons went aboard the boat. Harris supposed they came to 
take him, being so informed by some of the crew. In his desperation, he 
seized his razor, and drawing it forcibly across his throat, jumped into 
the canal. His wife, with their child in her arms, leaped after him ; all 
determined to die rather than again come under the slaveholder’s power. 
Efforts were then made to rescue the drowning family. Harris and his 
wife were got out, but the child was drowned. We are, however, happy 
to state that Harris and his wife are now in good hands, that they will 
be suitably cared for, and as soon as possible put beyond the danger of 
the slave-catcher’s grasp. 

A mulatto nemed Wm. Gordon, who has lived in Trenton, New 











Jersey, for several years, died on Friday morning, 25th of October, from 
excitement caused by the constant fear of being taken back to slavery 
under the new Fugitive Slave Law. 


ATTEMPTS AT KIDNAPPING. 


Julia Blunt, a coloured servant at Riley’s hotel, in West Broadway, 
yesterday afternoon appeared before Justice Lothrop, and made the 
following affidavit, in which she states that a man, representing hims If 
to be an officer, came to Riley’s hotel on Thursday afternoon, and 
stated that he had a warrant for her arrest, on a charge of larceny 
committed in Brooklyn. She accordingly went with him to the Tombs, 
and was kept there in a private room a short time, when he told 
her she must go with him to her home, No. 136, Chrystie-street, where 
he intended searching her trunk. A carriage was then procured, 
and she was placed in it, accompanied by the pretended officer and 
another person, and all were driven to the South Ferry, which they 
crossed, and the carriage proceeded to Red Hook Point, where they 
alighted, and a skiff was in readiness to take them on board a vessel that 
was ready to sail. The woman positively refused to go on board, and 
her protestations were overheard by some persons who were near the 
beach, who interfered and rescued her. She was then brought to the 
city. Her story is substantiated by the driver of the carriage. She was 
also seen at the Tombs, as she states. She minutely describes the persons 
who carried her off, and alleges that she can identify them on sight. She 
states that she is a native of Massachusetts, and has been in this city but 
two years. She is about eighteen years of age. It is to be hoped that 
the rascals who perpetrated this outrage will be arrested and meet with 
their deserts. 

Two men, while passing a-foot through our village on Monday morn- 
ing last, were arrested on suspicion of having stolen or decoyed two 
mulatto boys they had with them. By examining each one apart from 
the others, it was found that the boys had been kidnapped from a white 
woman, whom they call their mother, living in Bedford county, Tennessee, 
about nine miles from Shelbyville. The boys say they were free, and 
that their names are Robert Jackson and William Carroll. By 
order of their captors they assumed other names, and made up a tale to 
mislead as to their true history and home. Not till after repeated trials 
and threats could they be induced to give a true account of their capture 
and travel. Their mother, they say, with her family, consisting of them- 
selves and two white daughters, had been induced by these men to leave 
their home, and to go to a place near Huntsville, and while there, they 
were suddenly taken from her, and carried to the railroad, whence they 
were brought through Augusta, Geo., to this place. The men, on being 
closely questioned, substantially confirm this statement. They say, they 
live in North Carolina, and that their names are Elihu King Rector, 
and William Payne. They were making their way back to North 
Carolina. Both have been committed to geol. The boys, who are pro- 
bably about nine and eleven years of age, sre in possession of the gaoler, 
though not in custody.~ Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser. 


ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP HENRY BOX BROWN. 


An attack was made on Henry Box Brown, the fugitive slave, in Provi- 
dence, by some men whose purposes were not fully disclosed. We are 
told that Mr. Brown was twice attacked, while walking peaceably through 
the streets, and at one time the attempt was made to force him into'a 
carriage. He proved too strong for them. His friends think the object 
was to get him on board a vessel bound to Charleston, or to dispose of 
him southward, in some other way. H. B. Brown has since escaped 
to this country, and arrived at Liverpool a few days ago. 


FUGITIVES IN CANADA, 


The Toronto Globe of the 15th says :--‘* Great numbers of escaped 
slaves still continue to pour into Canada from all parts of the United 
States. Most of these refugees go towards the Elgin (coloured) Associa- 
tion, in the Western district, and are there, we understand, purchasing 
land from the Rev. Mr. King, the president of the association, as fast as 
he can sell it to them. 

‘* Families are separatiag, leaving their homes, and flying in all direc- 
tions to seek in Canada, under the British flag, the protection denied 
them in the free Republic ! 

‘* We would not feel called upon to remark upon the Bil!, were it not 
likely to prove injurious to ourselves, by driving immense numbers of 
slaves to settle among us. Lut, in flying from danger, it is quite natural 
that they should direct their course to the nearest place of safety, and 
that place is Canada.”’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION IN OPPOSITION TO THE LAW. 


The various religious societies are speaking out unmistakably. In 
addition to denominational Conferences, individual ministers are holding 
a series of services on the subject, and are convening meetings in and 
about their immediate localities. The following are-a specimen of the 
resolutions adopted. 


FREE-WILL BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
At the late session of the General Conference of the Free-Will Baptist 
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denomination, held at Providence, R. I., the coloured citizens of that city 
requested the action of the Conference in relation to the lately enacted 
Fugitive Slave Bill. The subject was referred to the Committee on 
Slavery, which subsequently (October %, 1850) reported the following 
resolutions : — 

Resolved, That we do deliberately and calmly, yet earnestly and de- 
cidedly, deny any and all obligation on our part to submit to the 
unrighteous enactments of the aforesaid Fugitive Slave Bill. Also, that 
regardless of unjust human enactments, fines, and imprisonments, we will 
do all we can, consistently with the claims of the Bible, to prevent the 
recapture of the fugitive, and to aid him in his efforts to escape from his 
rapacious claimants. 

Resolved, That as ‘‘ we ought to obey God rather than men,”’ (Acts v. 
29), in disobeying a cruel and wicked human law, and patiently submit- 

“ting to its unrighteous penalties for such disobedience, we are ‘‘ subject 
unto the higher powers, the powers that be,’’ (Rom. xiii. 1), in the 
highest and holiest sense of the Divine command; that is, in the same 
sense in which the apostles, primitive Christians, and the subsequent 
Christian martyrs obeyed it, when they disobeyed the Jewish, heathen, 
and Popish laws. 

Resolved, That we do most deeply sympathise with those who, after 
having escaped from human bondage, are now in great fear, anxiety, and 
distress, on account of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill. We also 
recommend them to use all the means to preserve their liberty that re- 
ligion, conscience, and reason will justify, under their harassing and dis- 
tressing circumstances. 


The resolutions were, after a lengthened debate, voted unanimously in 
the affirmative by the audience. 

It was then voted by the Conference, that the officers of the Conference 
be instructed to petition Congress for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. 

NEW YORK CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the New York Evangelical Congregational Association, 
held at Poughkeepsie, Oct. 8th, 1850, resolutions were passed with refer- 
ence to the recent Fugitive Slave Bill, strongly condemning it. Among 
them were the following :— 


**That we cannot recognise this law as of any binding force upon the 
citizens of our country—Ist. Because it is contrary to the express com- 
mand of God. Deut. xxiii. 16, 17 ;—‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his master unto thee: he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that place which he shall choose in 
one of thy gates, where it liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him.’ 
2nd. It is in opposition to the great law of Christian benevolence, which 
requires us in all things to do unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us. 3rd. It conflicts with the provisions of our National Con- 
stitution. 4th. It prostrates those two great safeguards of human liberty, 


‘habeas corpus’ and trial by jury. 5th. It is revolting to the sponta. . 


neous promptings of humanity. 6th. It brings upon our nation the re- 
proach of injustice and inconsistency, and impairs our influence upon the 
world for good. 7th. In short, this law outrages every principle of 
human freedom, of humanity, and religion ; and thus, so far as the prin- 
ciple is concerned, it endangers the liberty of every man. 

‘* Resolved, That we advise all persons to render every needful aid and 
comfort to Fugitive Slaves, just the same as if there were no law in the 
land forbidding it.’’ 


NEW YORK STATE BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


At the annual session of the New York State Baptist Convention, held 
at Brockport, on the 9th and 10th of October, 1850, a meeting of dele- 
gates was called, to give a suitable expression of their views and feelings 
with regard to the law recently passed by Congress for the re-arrest of 
fugitives from labour. This meeting, composed both of clergymen and 
laymen, to the number of some hundreds, was large and enthusiastic, and 
animated with one spirit as to its object. The Committee appointed 
presented the following resolutions :— 


. “Whereas, The said law is manifestly a receding step in the cause of 
human liberty and enlightened human legislation, inasmuch as it deprives 
the coloured inhabitants of the free States of the two great bulwarks of 
personal safety, the benefit of the ‘ Habeas Corpus Act,’ and the ‘ Right 
of Trial by Jury,’ and whereas it lays the citizens of said States under 
legal obligations to assist the slaveholder and the slave-hunter, in a busi- 
ness against which their moral sense and their best sympathies revolt 
with instinctive and unutterable aversion: and whereas the said law is 
oppressive in its bearing and disastrous in its results to multitudes of 
those whom we have learned to respect and love as American citizens and 
Christians, whose crime is, that they have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which the providence of God has opened to them, of appropriating 
and enjoying that boon which of all we most highly prize, and which is 
as much their birthright as our own, therefore— 


‘Resolved, That we will not voluntarily aid, by any means whatever, 
in giving effectiveness to this unjust and oppressive act of legislation. 
“ Resolved, That in all suitable ways we will labour to secure a 
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speedy repeal of the said ‘ Fugitive Slave Law ;’ and that, until such re- 
peal shall have been effected, we will in all suitable ways express our 
sympathies with itsoppressed subjects.’’ 

PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF OHIO. 


The O. S. Synod of Ohio met at Pittsburgh, Pa., last week, Rev. 
George Marshall, Moderator. 200 ministers and elders were in attend- 
ance, being the largest Synod in connection with the body. A memorial 
from the session and congregation of the Presbytery at Beaver was pre- 
sented, praying the Synod to “give an expression of their opinion of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, denouncing it as iniquitous. Motion to postpone 
the matter indefinitely lost—only one in favour of it. The Rev. Proctor 
Smith, Campbell, and others, spoke against the law, declaring it uncon- 
stitutional, subversive of morality, and oppressive. They would go to the 
Penitentiary before obeying it. Great excitement prevailed. A com- 
mittee (the majority opposers of the law) was appointed to report on the 


subject. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Rev. Mr. Cobleigh delivered an eloquent and thrilling address to 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, denouncing the infamous Fugitive 
Slave Law. The rev. gentleman called upon the audience, in the name of 
God, of religion, of humanity, of civilisation, of the panting slave, and 
in the name of New England, consecrated to freedom, to resist this 
black, Satanic law, with that true moral heroism which inspired Luther 
when he bid defiance to the ‘‘thunders of the Vatican’’—to stretch 
forth the arm of their moral power and strangle this monster ere it 
begins to attain strength, and consign it to the ‘‘tomb of all the 
Capulets.’’ The Methodists, not only in Worcester, but throughout New 
England, are determined to suffer imprisonment and fine rather than 
submit to a law so perfectly incongruous with the charities of civilised 
life, and the spirit of true religion.—Christian Citizen. 

THE ASSOCIATED REFORMED CHURCH. 

In referring to the law, the following points were urged upon the 
Assembly, viz.:—It subjects every member of this Synod, together 
with the people under our care, to the liability of being compelled, 
under heavy penalties, to become active agents in forcibly de- 
priving others of that liberty in which we ourselves glory, which 
we prize as more dear than life, and which we solemnly believe and 
continually declare to be the inalienable right of all men; and in 
dragging them back into that cruel bondage from which they have 
escaped ; and this in direct opposition to that higher law which says, 
‘¢ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee: he shall dwell with thee, even among you, in 
that place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him.’’——-(Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.) 

And whereas, it is the duty of the church, in her organised capacity, 
to protest against those who “‘ decree unrighteous decrees, and write 
grievousness which they haye prescribed, to turn away the needy from 
justice, and to take away the right of the poor;”’ and to strive, by all 
peaceable means, to secure the repeal of such unrighteous decrees ; 
therefore, resolved :—- 

‘That we deeply deplore the guilt and shame brought upon our 
beloved country, by the enactment, by our National Legislature, of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. 

‘‘That we recommend to the people under our care to memorialise 
Congress, at its approaching session, for the repeal of this Bill. 

‘‘ That as this Bill is evidently in conflict with the higher law of 
eternal justice, and as we must obey God rather than man, we earnestly 
entreat and solemnly warn all our people not to accept or hold any office, 
in the discharge of which they may be called upon to enforce this Bill, 
and to endure its utmost penalties, rather than bring upon themselves the 
guilt, and upon their religion the reproach, of countenancing its odious 
requirements, by engaging, in any way, in enforcing its execution. 

‘Wn. FINDLEY. 
“Wan. T. M‘Apam.” 


REFUSAL OF OFFICERS TO ENFORCE THE LAW. 


The following instances have come under our notice :—The Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman says that Colonel Thomas L. Kane, of Philadelphia, 
promptly resigned his office of United States Commissioner, on receiving 
information of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, requiring United 
States Commissioners to aid in the capture and return of fugitive slaves ; 
declaring his belief that ‘‘ no honourable man can longer hold the office.’’ 
It was a manly deed, and one we cannot help hoping will have many 
imitators. 

Some days since, Judge Johnson received from Slave-Catcher-General 
Alexander Gardiner a formidable document, wherein he (the said Samuel 
E. Johnson, County Judge for King’s County,) was, with much bombastic 
formality, appointed United States bloodhound for his baliwick. But 
the Judge seemed insanely blind to the distinguished honour of the office 
of negro-catcher, and without a moment’s hesitation enclosed the gran- 
diloquent document to the obsequious clerk of the United States Circuit 
Court, expressing a serious doubt of the constitutionality of such 
appointment. 
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The city council of Chicago has passed resolutions nullifying the Act 
of Congress respecting the Fugitive Slave Law, and releasing the police 
from obedience to it, This act of the city authorities has caused great 
excitement, and a meeting of the people favourable to the Fugitive Law 
was held, the mayor presiding. 


The Cleveland Democrat asserts, that no one can be found there who 
will permit, much less aid, in the execution of the law. It was resolved, 
that in case of an attempt to make arrests, the alarm be given by “ cries 
in the streets, and the ringing of the fire bells.’ 

At Meriden, Ct., the people have pledged themselves ‘‘to protect a 
refugee from bondage in the midst of us, from all attempts to reduce him 
to slavery under this law.’’ 


Dr. William Elder, of Philadelphia, in a letter to the editor of the 
Chronotype, says :~~‘‘ I know of five commissioners, all of whom were 
appointed under the passage of the Bill. Col. Kane instantly resigned 
his commission, on the assigned ground that he could not honourably 
perform the new duties required of him. Mr. Plitt has requested and 
authorised a friend publicly to deny for him that he has issued any warrants 
for the arrest of fugitives. Of two others, I have heard that one will 
not issue a warrant; and of the other, who is a lawyer of high standing, 
that he holds the law to be unconstitutional, and will not issue a warrant 
under it; and if a slave be brought before him, upon any such process, 
he will discharge him. Of the fifth commissioner I can say nothing, for 
I knownothing. My impression is, that the enemy has but one valuable 
man in Philadelphia, at the most; and he may think better of it when 
he looks at the matter all round.’’ 


NON-INTERCOURSE WITH THE NORTH. 


The slaveholders of the South are greatly embittered in consequence of 
the determined resistance of the North, and have resolved upon non-in- 
tercourse, as the following items will show :-—- 


‘To the Editors of the Charleston Mercury,(30th).—Messrs. Editors,— 
‘For good and sufficient reasons me thereunto moving,’ I have deter- 
mined hereafter to use 

**No Northern coaster to carry my crop. 

‘¢ No Northern cloth for my negroes’ clothing. 

‘* No Northern shoes, if others can be obtained. 

‘*No Northern soap, candles, flour, or (Ohio) bacon, 

‘No Northern potatoes, cabbages, fruit, or hay. 

‘* No Northern butter, cheese, or preserved fish. 

‘* No Northern refined sugar. 

‘¢ And, in fact, nothing that is produced at the North that can possibly 
be procured from any other region; and I would respectfully suggest the 
same course to others that will be pursued by—A PLanrer.’”’ 


The Charleston News says the planters of the State have come to the 
determination to employ no more Northern coasters. Captain Conklin, 
who has been fifteen years at the business, has been compelled to leave 
the State in quest of business.—N. ¥. Evang. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, that high-minded organ of the 
commercial interest, directs the attention of Northern capitalists and 
merchants to these movements, warning them that they will be made to 
suffer in their pockets, unless they put down abolitionism, and show 
themselves true to slaveholding interests. 


THE SLAVERY OF THE WHITE RACE IN THE SOUTH. 


The slavery of the white race in many parts of the South is as ignomi- 
nious, if not as cruel, as that of the blacks. The following is from the 
Southern Press, which seems to sympathise with Lynch Law as the 
proper remedy for freedom of opinion :— 


We find the following account of a ‘‘ summary process’’ case in the 
Columbus Times :--The climate of Georgia is getting uncomfortably warm 
for Southern men with Northern feelings. —Southern Press. 

**Notice To Quit. —At a large public meeting at Eufaulu, Ala., 
last week, one Captain Elisha Betts, of that place, was ordered to leave 
on short notice—he having been discovered as the author of an abolition 
communication from that city to the Washington Era, abolition paper. 

‘* We have no doubt, from the character of the meeting, and from the 
temper of the sound Southern city of Eufaulu, that this time the public 
decree will be executed. It is a just decree. Our rights may be com- 
promised away in a free-soil Congress, but it is no time to compromise 
with abolitionists in our midst.”’ 

Mr. Betts is an old man, born and raised in the South, in which he has 
always resided. For the grievous sin of believing that slavery is an 
evil, he is ‘‘ ordered to leave’’—that is, exiled from his home and country 
by a mean, dastardly mob. The ‘ abolition communication’’ referred to 
is, certainly, a very inoffensive article, as everybody, not a monomaniac 
on the subject of slavery, would admit. 


At Yorkville, S. C., on the 16th ult., Jackson Avens was taken in 
custody, tarred and feathered, rode ona rail, and ordered to leave the 
State, with an intimation that, if found within its borders again, he would 
be hung. His offence was disobedience to an order, heretofore issued by 
a “committee of vigilance,’’ that he should leave the State—some 





abolition declarations which he had made having been offensive to the 
citizens. 
SOUTHERN LAW. 


Greenburg, N. C., Oct. 15.—A man named M‘Bridge, convicted of 
circulating (anti-slavery) documents, has been sentenced to stand in the 
pillory one hour, receive twenty lashes, and one year’s imprisonment, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The following advertisements are taken from the Wilmington 
(N. C.) Journal, of Oct. 18th—both published in accordance with 
the law of the State. Harry, a slave, having left his tyrannical 
master, is commanded to return home instanter—otherwise, any 
person is authorised to kill and destroy him, without accusation or 
impeachment!! The owner of Harry, it will be observed, coolly 
offers twenty-five dollars more for his head, than for his capture 
and return alive, unharmed—solely to gratify his devilish malice ! ! 
And this in a Christian country ! 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA.—NEW HANOVER COUNTY. 

WHEREAS, complaint upon oath hath this day been made to us, 
two of the Justices of the Peace for the State and county aforesaid, 
by Guilford Horn, of Edgecombe county, that a certain male 
slave belonging to him, named HARRY, a carpenter by trade, 
about 40 years old, 5 feet 5 inches high, or thereabouts, yellow 
complexion, stout built, with a scar on his left leg, (from the cut of 
an axe,) has very thick! lips, eyes deep sunk in his head, forehead 
very square, tolerably loud voice, has lost one or two of his upper 
teeth, and has a very dark spot on his jaw, supposed to be a mark— 
hath absented himself from his master’s service, and is supposed to 
be lurking about in this county, committing acts of felony or other 
misdeeds: These are, therefore, in the name of the State aforesaid, 
to command said slave forthwith to surrender himself, and return 
home to his said master; and we do hereby, by virtue of the Act of - 
Assembly in such cases made and provided, intimate and declare 
that if said slave Harry doth not surrender himself, and return 
home immediately after the publication of these presents, that any 
person or persons may KILL and pEsTROY the said slave, by such 
means as he or they may think fit, without accusation or impeach- 
ment of any crime or offence for so doing, and without incurring 
any penalty or forfeiture thereby. 

Given under our hand and seals, this 29th day of June, 1860. 

James T, Mitter, J. P. 
W.. C. Bretrencout, J. P.. 


Onz Hunprep anp TWENTY-FIVE Dorrars Rewarp will 
be paid for the delivery of the said HARRY to me at Tonsott 
Depot, Edgecombe county, or for his confinement in any jail in the 
State, so that I can get him; or One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
will be given for his HEAD. 

He was lately heard from in Newbern, where he called himself 
Henry Barnes (or Burns,) and will be likely to continue the same 
name, or assume that of Coppage or Farmer. He has a free 
mulatto woman for a wife, by the name of Sally Bozeman, who 
has lately removed to Wilmington, and lives in that part of the town 
called Texas, where he will likely be lurking. : 

Masters of vessels are particularly cautioned against harbouring 
or coucealing said negro on board their vessels, as the full penalty 
of the law will be rigorously enforced. 

June 29th, 1850. 


SHALL THE SLAVE BE DELIVERED TO HIS MASTER? 
Extract from a Sermon by the Rev. T. Parker of Boston, U.S. 


‘¢T will tell you a portion of the story of a fugitive slave whom I 
have known. I will call his name Joseph, though he was in worse 
than Egyptian bondage. He was ‘owned’ by a notorious gam- 
bler, and once ran away, but was retaken. His master proceeded 
to punish him for that crime, took him to a chamber, locked the 
door and lighted a fire, he then beat the slave severely, After that, 
he put the branding-iron in, took out a knife—I am not telling 
what took place in Algiers, but in Alabama—and proceeded to cut 
off the ears of his victim. The owner’s wife, alarmed at the shrieks 
of the sufferer, beat down the door with a sledge hammer, and pre- 
vented that catastrophe. Afterward, two slaves of this gambler, 
for stealing their master’s sheep, were beaten so, that they died of 
the stripes. The ‘ minister’? came to the funeral, told the others 
that those were wicked slaves, who deserved their fate, that they 
would never ‘rise’ in the general resurrection, and were not fit to be 
buried! Accordingly, their bodies were thrown into a hole and left 
there. Joseph ran away again; he came to Boston ;_ was sheltered 
by a man whose charity never fails ; he has been in my house, and 
often has worshipped here with us. Shall I take that man and 
deliver him up! do it ‘ with alacrity?’ Shall I suffer that gambler 
to carry his prey from this city? Will you allow it—though all the 
laws and constitutions of men give the commandment? God do so 
unto us, if we suffer it.” : 


‘Guitrorp Horn. 
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The present number of the Reporter will give our readers some 
idea of the nature of the great excitement which at present exists 
in thé United States, created by the Fugitive Slave Law. In the 
free States, particularly those of New England, there is a general 
determination to defeat the opcration of the law; and every measure 
sanctioned by the Constitution, or which can be devised by legal 
ingenuity, will be resorted to, before a single fugitive shall be given 
up to his pursuers, or be reduced again to a state of bondage. 

The Anti-slavery Committee have felt it to be their duty to give 
expression to their opinion of this most iniquitous law; and we 
have no doubt that it expresses the general sentiment of all classes 
of the community in this country, who fecl interested in the free- 
dom and welfare of the human race, and whose hearts are not 
steeled against the cruelties practised on the helpless slave. The 
resolution of the Committee is as follows :-— 

At a meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, held at No. 27, New Broad-street, on Friday, the 
Ist ult., Mr. Gkora@k Stacey in the chair, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted :— ; 

‘¢ Resolved,—That this Committee have witnessed with profound 
regret the Acts of the United State Congress during its lust session 
in relation to slavery, and feel it to be their duty to record their 
condemnation of the spirit in which they were conceived, the prin- 
ciples on which they are based, and the objects they were intended 
to accomplish. 

‘‘That this Committee more particularly reprobate and denounce 

the Act for the recapture of fugitive slaves as an outrage upon the 
dearest rights of humanity, and a daring violation of the Jaws of 
God. — 
“That this Committee deeply sympathise with the coloured popu- 
Jation of the United States, in their present most trying and painful 
circumstances, and would earnestly exhort the friends of freedom 
throughout the Union to use every legitimate means, in a firm and 
Christian spirit, to effect the entire and immediate abolition of this 
most iniquitous law.”’ 

We understand that a meeting is likcly to be held in the city of 
London, in the course of ten or twelve days, to express the view 
taken by the friends of humanity and freedom on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Due notice will, of course, be given, through the 
ordinary channels, of the place and time of meeting, which we 


5? 


sincerely trust will be largely and respectably attended. 





Notwithstanding the New York meeting of merchants and others 
’ interested in commercial transactions with the Southern States, and 
the statements of the Journal of Commerce of that city, ‘on the 
authority of private letters from good sources, North and South, 
that after all we are to have harmony, quiet, union,” the anti- 
slavery agitation increases in intensity, and will continue to do so, 
until Congress shall again renew the discussion of slavery, with a 
view of meeting the wishes of the non-slaveholding portion of the 
Union. 

We gather the following items from the intelligence brought by 
the last mai!. The Governor of Alabama, in a message demanded, 
he says, by the excited state of the public mind, urgently recom- 
mends non-intercourse with the Northern States. The Indiana 
Constitutional Convention had proposed the insertion of a clause 
prohibiting the immigration of negroes, or their purchasing pro- 
perty in the State. The tone of the message transmitted to the 
Legislature of Kentucky by the Governor, is decisive in denouncing 
any interference with the Southern States. In Virginia, a proposi- 
tion has been made by a convention of planters, for the expulsion 
of the free coloured population, whom they represent ‘fas adverse 
in feeling, adverse in sentiment, and adverse in interest’? to the 
rest of the community, and on acepunt of their. rapid increase in 
uumbers, On the other hand, in the Vermont Legislature, the 
seleet committee on the Fugitive Slave Law have reported a 
bill of the following import :— 

‘Making it the duty of States’ attorneys, whenever any inhabitan‘ of 
this State is arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave, diligently and faithfully 
to use all lawful means to protect and defend, and procure the discharge, 
if possible, of cvery such person. The application of any States’ attorney 
to any supreme or circuit judge shall be sufficient authority to authorise 
the issuing of the writ of habeas corpus. It shall be the duty of all 
judicial and executive officers, who have good reason to believe that any 
person is to be arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave, to give notice to the 
States’ attorney. The county court to which an appeal is taken, or any 
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] court to which a writ of | habeas corpus is neds returnable, shall, on appli- 
cation of either party, allow and direct a trial by jury.—Referred to the 
committee on the Judiciary.’’ 

The coloured population, as might be naturally expected, are 
holding meetings in various directions, and are giving vent to the 
deep indignation they feel, at the cruel law which exposes them to 
be seized and carried into slavery, by any wretch who may swear 
that they are his property, or,who may be hired to swear as much 
for another. In Ohio, the coloured people have met. and framed 
the following resolutions :— 








‘‘ Resolved,—-That we, individually and collectively, here swear, upon 
the desecrated altar of our liberties, that we would sooner see this nation 
shattered into a thousand fragments than to quietly submit to any enact- 
ment, honoured by the name of law, that would compel us to deliver our 
oppressed brethren into the hands of their heartless pursuers. 

‘« Resolved—That we look upon the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
as one of the many deeds of villany and oppression against an unoffending 
people that has ever characterised this guilty nation, from its foundation to 
the present time. : 

‘““ Resolved—That the coloured man owes no service or obedience to 
any other master save the God of Heaven, and it is our duty to spurn the 
authority of all constitutions and laws that make us bondmen. 

‘¢ Resolved —That we will use our utmost exertions to prevent the re- 
capture of fugitive slaves, whether the officer comes to us as an Officer cf 
the Government or otherwise, laws, usages, and religion of the country 
to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

We regret the tone of these resolutions, but we cannot be sur- 
prised that outrage should beget violence, both of language and of 
act. Let us remember that ‘ oppression will make even a wise 
man mad.”’ It affords us, however, sincere pleasure to turn to- 
another document, eloquent and heart-stirring, addressed by the 
coloured people of Massachusetts to the clergy of that State, which 
we trust will meet with a hearty response from all who abhor 
oppression and wrong. 

‘‘ We, the trembling, proscribed, and hunted fugitives from chattel 
slavery, now scattered through the various towns and villages of Massa- 
chusetts, and momentarily liable to be seized by the strong arm of 
Government, and hurried back to stripes, tortures, and bondage—‘ one 
hour of which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which your 
fathers rose in rebellion to oppose,’ most humbly, importunately, and by 
the merits of Christ implore you, at this distressing crisis, to lift up your 
voices like a trumpet against the Fugitive Slave Bill, recently adopted by 
Congress, and designed for our sure and immediate re-enslavement. 

‘¢ You claim, in a special sense,-to be witnesses for God, the ambassadors 
of Him who came to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound. 

‘¢ As you would be clear of the blood of all men, it is for you to give to 
the down-trodden and the oppressed your deepest sympathies, and to hold 
up to reprobation those who ‘frame mischief by a law.’ It is for you to 
declare the supremacy of the eternal law of God over all human enact- 
ments, whether men will bear or forbear. 

‘« After years of unrequited labour, of enforced degradation, of unutter- 
able and inconceivable misery, we have succeeded in making our escape 
from the Southern house of bondage, and are now attempting to lead 
quiet and peaceable lives in this Commonwealth ; and, by expanding our 
faculties and cultivating our moral nature, ‘to glorify God in our bodies 
and spirits, which are his.’ | 

‘«By the recent law of Congress, it is made a highly criminal act to : 
shelter us from the slave-hunter, or to refuse to participate in our capture, . 
at the command of the appointed Commissioners. 

‘Now, therefore, by the solemn injunction of a Christian apostle, — 
‘Remember them that are in bonds as bound with them,’ we imploreyou, 
from your pulpits, to denounce that iniquitous law! By the command of 
Christ, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,’ denounce the law! By all the horrors and iniquities compressed 
into that system of slavery, which Wesley has justly styled ‘the sum of 
all villanies,’ denounce the law! By the cherished memories of pilgrim 
fathers and revolutionary sires, denounce the law! By your warm 
approval of your country’s Declaration of Independence, denounce the 
law! By your belief in the scriptural affirmation, that by one God we 
are all created, and that he ‘ hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth,’ denounce the law! By all the woes 
and warnings pronounced by the prophets against those who refuse to hide 
the outcast, and bewray him that wandereth—who decree unrighteous 
decrees, and write grievousness which they have prescribed, to turn aside 
the needy from judgment-—-denounce the law ! 

‘‘Thus will you exalt the Christian religion, oppose the mightiest 
obstacles that stand in the way of human redemption, exert such a moral 
influence as shall ‘ break the rod of the oppressor,’ secure for yourselves 
the blessings of those who are ready to perish, and hear the thrilling 
declaration in the day of judgment, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, my, brethren, ye did it unto me.’ ”’ 
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Numbers of fugitive slaves continue to escape into Canada by 
the aid of abolitionists, and some are finding their way to this 
country. We fear the sufferings of these poor people will be great, 
as their flight is in the winter, and shall be glad to find that the 
humane among us are willing to aid them in their trouble. 





Since. making up the Reporter we have received the following 
abridgment of an important discussion, which took place in the 
National Assembly of France, on a subject which deeply affects a 
large number of British subjects, who may visit, either on business 
or pleasure, the United States. Certain laws or municipal regula- 
tions exist in the slave States, which subject free people of colour, 
no matter whence they come, or what may be their business, to 
imprisonment, merely on the ground of their colour; and should 
they not be able, within a specified period of time, to make good 
their title to freedom, or to pay the expenses that may have been 
incurred by their detention, they are duly advertised in the news- 
papers as fugitive slaves, and then sold to pay the gaol fees. Many 
British subjects have been thus served; and there is little doubt 
that not a few are at this very moment languishing in slavery. To 
put an end to this abominable state of things, has long been the 
aim of the Anti-slavery Society ; but the apathy of the Govern- 
ment, and the qualified resistance, on the ground of difficulty, 
which has been displayed to their remonstrances and requests, 
would scem almost to render the task hopeless. 

By the law of nations, and by our treaties of amity and commerce 
with the United States, every British subject, without distinction of 
colour, is guaranteed the protection he may require, in every part 
of the United States; it follows, therefore, that any law, in any 
State forming part of the Federal Union, and united under the 
federal Government, whose laws or regulations are contrary to 
treaties, ought to be repealed and brought into harmony with them. 

Independently of the injury done to the rights of British subjects, 
the greatest inconvenience is experienced by the captains of our 
vessels, when they are manned, in whole or in part, by coloured 
seamen ; immediately on entering port they are deprived of their 
services, the poor fellows being seized by the police, and placed in 
the conimon gaol, until the vessel be ready to depart on her home- 
ward voyage. It is undoubtedly the duty of Government to 
protect the liberties and commerce of this country, both of which 
are violated in the case referred to; and to demand the same rights 
for every British subject in the United States, which the citizens of 
that country are entitled to enjoy, and do fully enjoy in this. 

The question raised in the French National Assembly will be seen 
fully developed in the following account of the debate :— 

M.Scueccuer rose to address interpellations to the Minister of Marine, 
relative to the following circular, issued by the latter in May, 1850 :— 


‘* The circular of the 8th of October, 1849,”’ says the Minister, ‘‘ has 
already confirmed the recommendations, contained in those of the 29th of 
August, 1830, the 7th of December, 1837, the 16th of August, 1842, and 
the 6th of January, 1346, relative to the absolute prohibition to intro- 
duce into the States of the American Union negroes and people of colour, 
whether free or slaves. Returning to that important point, my colleague 
thus expresses himself :—‘ Perhaps you will think proper, in order to 
obviate the recurrence of inconveniences of the same kind as those which 
took place in the case of Coppens, that it may be necessary to make it the 
object, not only of a new warning in the French harbours, but also of 
fresh instructions to the Governors of our West India .colonies, to the 
effect of informing our captains that the presence on board, in any capacity 
whatsoever, of people of colour, subjects them to the penalty of impri- 
sonment, and confiscation of the vessel in which they shall have been 
brought to the United States, without the possibility of an appeal to the 
Federal Government. The discussion which took place on the 29th of 
April last, in the House of Commons of England, proves beyond the 
possibility of doubt that, in that respect, no mitigation can be expected, 
and that they must not rely on any derogation in their favour from the 
severity of that part of American legislation. I invite you, gentlemen, to 
communicate, without delay, to the Chambers of Commerce, merchants, 
and captains, within your maritime jurisdiction, the information contained 
in the above circular.’,—Romain DesFosses.”’ 


M. Scuastcwer denounced the measures adopted by the United 
States as a violation of the treaties of commerce and amity they have 
concluded with foreign nations. That country, he regretted to say, 
offered the shameful anomaly of a Republic with slaves. He was 
influenced by no feeling of hostility towards the United States. It was 
a question of national interest and dignity he wished to submit to the 
Assembly. He could not, however, help deploring the existence of such 
an institution in that Republic, but he firmly trusted that the abolitionists 
of the North would ultimately succeed in expunging from the Constitu- 
tion a stain which originated in violence, was only maintained by force, 
and disgraced the American Republic. Would not France be justified in 
retaliating? Suppose she issued a decree, forbidding the ‘introduction 
into France of Americans with black or red hair, under the penalty of 
imprisonment and confiscation, would the United States have a right to 
complain? Was not the case precisely similar? France counted niagis- 











trates, officers, members of the Institute, and representatives of the 
nation, who were people of colour; and his colleague, M. Perrinon, 
who had been a distinguished pupil of the Polytechnic School, could not 
land in the United States without exposing himself to imprisonment aiid 
the galleys. This’ could’ not be allowed by France, England had 
accepted those conditions, but that was no reason why France should 
submit to them. Placed as she is at the head of civilisation, she was 
bound to assume an honourable initiative, and demand the abrogation of 
those disgraceful measures, which violated the still existing treaty of 
1778, concluded with France and the Constitution of the Confederation 
itseif, which provided that no private State could make-laws derogatory 
to the obligations imposed by treaties. In conclusion, M. Schoelcher 
moved the following resolution :—‘‘ The Assembly, after directing the 
attention of the Ministry to the situation of French blacks and mulattoes 
in the United States, passes to the order of the day.’’ 

Admiral Romatn Desgrosses, Minister of Marine, replied that nego- 
tiations had been entered into on the subject at different periods, between 
the departments of Marine and Foreign Affairs, with the Government of 
the United States, but particularly on the occasion of the introduction of 
black servants, attached to French emigrants from Martinique. Although 
the coasting-trade between the United States and the French colonies was 
insignificant, he was nevertheless obliged to acknowledge that the Ame- 
rican laws were highly injurious to French interests. He would not 
undertake to examine if the American Government, was justified in 
excluding from its shores men suspected of carrying cn a propaganda in 
favour of the abolition of slavery; he should only observe that the free 
blacks and mulattoes of the North were excluded by law from the Southern 
States, and that French officers, magistrates, consuls, or representatives 
of the people, who arrived in the United States on board ships of the 
military navy, were received there with respect and distinction, whatever 
might be the colour of their skin. 

General Lauwitre, Minister for Foreign Affairs, said that he had only 
a few words to add to what his colleague had stated. He concurred in 
the sentiments expressed by M. Scheoelcher with regard to measures which 
violated international laws, and had done everything in his power to 
induce the Federal authorities, and those of the States of the Union, to 
repeal that barbarous and savage legislation, and that he had hitherto 
failed in prevailing on them to adopt a course of civilisation and humanity. 

After those explanations, the simple order of the day having been called 
for on the right, it was put from the chair, and adopted by a considerable 
majority. 

The thanks of every friend of freedom are due to M. Vietor 
Scheelcher, for his noble devotion to the cause of freedom, humanity, 
and justice. To him, more than to any other man in France, are 
we indebted for the great measure of emancipation in the colonies of 
that country; and to him and his colleagues in the National 
Assembly we look, not ouly that the measure of emancipation shall 
receive no damage from the colonial party, but to oppose any legis- 
lation of a retrograde character. 

The question, however, mooted by M. Scheelcher, must not be 
allowed to sleep. We certainly shall not give it up, until fer 
stronger reasons are adduced for its abandonment, than those 
hitherto presented, either by Lord Patmenrsron or Admiral 
DESFOSSES. 


We have copied from the Economist a translation of the new 
Brazilian law for. the suppression of the slave-trade ; but we cannot 
accept it as a decided proof of the sincerity of the Government and 
the Legislature in the cause of abolition. It has been forced on 


them by the necessities of the case; and we have no doubt that, as — 


soon as the pressure of those circumstances is removed, the traffic 
will resume its wonted activity, and the law will remain a dead 
letter, as those which have preceded it have done. We bave, how- 
ever, some hope that the national party in Brazil will, from policy, 
if not from principle, grapple with this great evil, and attempt its 
overthrow. It is well known that the Portuguese portion of the 
community, residing at Rio de Janeiro, though comparatively few 
in number, possess great influence with the Government, from their 
wealth and position. These are the great traflickers in slaves; the 
planters are in their power, being largely indebted to them for 
slaves; and the people at large suffer in their liberties from the 
baleful influence which they exert over legislation, and the adminis- 
tration of the laws. ‘The object of the national party is to crush 
the power of these men at the seat of Government, and one way of 
doing this is to attack the slave-trade, in whieh they are so largely 
engaged. That there are some who sincerely reprobate the slave- 
trade in Brazil we have no doubt, and to them we look, now that 
the opportunity is afforded them by the press, to urge forward 
the great measure of abolition, We feel that, in so doing, they will 
not only serve the cause of humanity, bat of their country also, 
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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES— 
ITS UNCONSTITUTIONALITY, 


(From the “ New York Tribune.’’) 

Something has been said of the moral obligation of the North to obey 
this law. Before considering such a question, it may be well to examine 
how far this law is a /ega/ obligation, or, in other words, a constitutional 
law. The matter will be disposed of briefly, for the question has little 
intricacy. 

It is customary with the advocates of this law, when apologising for it, 
to compare it to our constitutional provision for the delivery of fugitives 
from justice, or criminals who have escaped from sister States and are 
lurking in New York. They usually cite that case, and ask whether the 
foreign criminal, claimed as such criminal, and seized in our State, might 
not demand a trial of his guilt here, with as much reason as the alleged 
slave might insist that his pretended master should prove his claim before 
ajury. There is hardly enough resemblance between the cases to make 
them analogous. Both depend upon a single article of the Constitution ; 
and to make the difference between them easily understood, let us see the 
words of this article. It is the 4th article of our National Constitution. 
The 2nd section contains all the authority which we (the people) have 
delegated to our Congress upon that subject ; and if this law is not clearly 
authorised in that power of attorney, it will not bind us. It provides for 
the capture of two classes of refugees. These are the words :— 


**2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, 
on demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

‘** 3, No person held to service or labour in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or labour; but shall be 
pe en up, on claim of the party to whom such service or labour may 

ue. 


They are obviously two cases altogether diverse from each other; 
having different antecedents and consequences. They are intentionally 
separated in the Constitution, and differ throughout as widely as crime 
arid service differ. 

Tie second clause of this section relates wholly to fugitives from justice, 
or refugees charged with crime. The demand for their capture is made 
by the State whose laws they have violated, and it is addressed to our 
State. It isa matter between two sovereign States, relative to the rights 
of their subjects or citizens; and private persons make no claims under 
that clause. The demand is founded on the charge that the person 
demanded has committed a crime; and is made solely to obtain means of 
bringing him to trial. It is not made, usually, until the courts of the 
State, acting through grand juries, have pronounced him guilty of some 
crime, by presenting a bill of indictment accusing him of such crime. 
The demand or requisition is like a bench warrant, running into our 
State to bring the accused person before the proper tribunal for a trial. 
The proceedings do not involve any dispute between two private persons 
about any particular thing, but are simply a mode of arrest, founded 
altogether upon the assumption that a trial is to follow this arrest, and 
determine its legality, by either acquitting or convicting the person of the 
crime for which he was arrested. It is, in short, a national police 
regulation. 

The third clause of this section relates solely to persons who have 
escaped from service. They are not criminal, and are not captured to be 
tried for any crime; they may be claimed as runaway apprentices, 
minor children, or slaves. The States, in their sovereign capacity, or in 
any capacity, have nothing to do with this matter. It is simply a ques- 
tion between A. and B., both claiming to be citizens of our country; and 
one claiming that the other owes him ‘‘ service or labour.’”? The escaped 
criminal is to be delivered up for trial, but the escaped slave is to be tried 
before he is delivered up, for that delivery settles the entire question. 
After he has been carried into slavery, he will have no opportunity to 
prove that he is a free man, for it is not probable that his master will 
furnish him money, and give him time to bring that question to trial. 
Moreover, he ought not to be delivered up unless he is a fugitive slave ; 
and this is a thing to be tried at the time such claim is made. Now, how 
shall this thing be tried? What rights has the person so claimed as a 
slave? He may be black, or white, have a Caucasian or Congo head, and 
yet beaslave. The Act says nothing of his colour, ancestry, wealth, or 
fame. He must depend, on the trial, on himself alone. How shall he try 
the great question of his perpetual freedom or slavery ? 

This Act of Congress says any person may go before any Commissioner 
appointed by any of the federal courts anywhere, and claim anybody, and 
the Commissioner may send the person so claimed into eternal slavery. 
This is the language ofthe Act. (See section 6 of the Fugitive Slave Law.) 

There is the law. No jury allowed, no witness confronted with the 
accused: the pretended master allowed to swear, but the mouth of his 
victim closed ; no habeas corpus to keep him, or, as the Act says, to 
molest the master. The ‘‘ certificate’ is to be conclusive. The man is 
lost if this is constitutional! Let us look at our Constitution, and try 





this law by its master, the Constitution of the United States. It says, in 
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Art. 1, sec. 9, cl. 2, ‘‘ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it.’’ 

Yet this Act says that the Commissioner’s certificate shall prevent all 
‘‘ molestation’”’ by any process whatever. It suspends the habeas corpus, 
if it effects its express purpose, for it cuts off all help by all process. 

But we have other rights secured to us beside this habeas corpus. 
1789 certain amendments were made to our general Constitution. 
are some of them :— 


Art. 5. ‘‘ No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.’’ 

Art. 7. ‘‘ In suits at common law, when the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the common law.’’ 

Art. 9. ‘‘ The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people.”’ 

Art. 10. ‘‘ Reserves to the people all powers not given by the Consti- 
tution in express words to Congress.” 


In 
Here 


Here are some of our rights under our National Constitution, but our 


State Constitution says :— 

Sec. 2.-‘* Trial by jury, in all cases where it has heretofore been used, 
shall remain inviolate for ever.’’ 

Sec. 3. ‘*No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.’’ 


A. comes into our State and claims B. as his slave. The only trial that 
B. can have is that which precedes his delivery to A. B. says: ‘‘ I may 
not be deprived of my liberty without ‘due process of law.’’’ A. says: 
‘‘The Act of Congress makes the certificate of the Commissioners ‘ due 
process of law.’ I will get that certificate ‘upon satisfactory proof,’ 
and when I have ‘ satisfied’ the Commissioner, and got his certificate, you 
are my slave for life.’”’ B. says: ‘‘I demand a jury trial. You cannot 
deprive me of twenty dollars without getting a verdict from a jury that I 
owe you that sum. You cannot deprive me of everything I have got or 
ever can get, of my right to myself, without the intervention of a jury. 
No Act of Congress can deprive me of that right—‘ due process of law,’ 
in my case, means a jury trial.’’ 

The question narrows itself into the consideration of the meaning of the 
parade, ‘due process of law,’’ as used in our State and National Consti- 
tutions. The history of our law setties this question. ‘' Due process of 
law,’’ to deprive a man of his liberty, means a jury trial. We and our 
ancestors have claimed this right as the prerogative of our race since the 
days of Alfred the Great. It has been established to us by the most 
solemn Acts of Parliament for more than five hundred years. John, the 
King, confessed that it belonged to us when he signed the Great Charter 
at Runnimede. Charles the First signed Acts of Parliament declaring 
this right to be our constitutional and inalienable right. Charles the 
Second also put the same avowal on record. The people of England took 
care to see this old British right publicly guaranteed when the reigning 
family of England was changed by Parliament upon the accession of the 
house of Hanover. We have changed our kings and dynasties, and even 
our country, but we have never failed to proclaim our right to the insti- 
tution often termed the bulwark of civil liberty, a jury trial. We made 
the withholding of this right from us when colonies, one of the causes of 
our war, and proclaimed it in our Declaration of Independence as an 
intolerable gievance. ‘‘ Due process of law’? was always understood by 
us to mean jury trials in all cases involving our personal liberty. The 
framers of our State and National Constitution, coming fresh from a war 
undertaken to establish this right, and using words, to guard our right, of 
well-understood meaning, used those words in an historical and unmis- 
takable sense. They had been the watchwords of civil liberty since the 
days of Algernon Sidney. No one could misunderstand them. They 
meant by ‘‘due process of law,” jury trials in all cases where life or 
liberty are at stake. 

But it is unnecessary to resort to general principles on such a question. 
Our Supreme Court has given a judicial construction to this clause of our 
Constitution. In a case reported in 4th Hill’s Reports, 147, Justice 
Bronson, in delivering the opinion of the Court on the meaning of this 
phrase, says :— 

‘¢ The words, ‘ due process of law,’ cannot mean less than a prosecution 
or suit instituted and conducted according to the prescribed forms and 
solemnities for ascertaining guilt or determining the title to property. 
It will be seen that the same measure of protection against legislative en- 
croachments is extended to life, liberty, and property, and if the latter 
can be taken without a forensic trial and judgment, there is no security 
for the others. If the legislature can take the property of A. and trans- 
fer it to B., they can take A. himself, and either shut him up in prison or 
put him to death, but none of these things can be done by mere legisla- 
tion. There must be ‘ due process of law.’ ’’ 

The definition of ‘‘ due process of law,’’ is merely a description of a 
suit, civil or criminal, conducted according to the law and custom of 
England and of our country. It embraces in its terms all the rights 
which our ancestcrs undoubtedly’ meant to secure to us when they placed 
‘due process of law’’ in our Courts as our sure protection against all 
unlawful aggression, whether that aggression come from Government or 
an individual, 

Is is in vain to obscure this question by saying that the escaped criminal 
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might with equal reason claim the application of this rule, and demand 
atrial here. He is arrested for the very purpose of a trial, and he will 
be convicted or acquitted by ‘ due process of luw,’’ viz. :—the verdict 
ofajury. The arrest is merely to bring him before the Court, where he 
already stands indicted. But suppose that his only trial was to be here 
when delivered, that he was ‘claimed to be executed instead of being 
claimed for trial, would he not be entitled to ‘‘due process of law ”’ 
before being punished as a criminal? Could he be sent to the gallows 
on a certificate signed by some Clerk in a Judge’s office, who has been 
‘satisfied’? by some means that the man should be taken and hung? 
The delivery which is made of the pretended slave to his master, is the 
final execution of that man. Can it be seriously said, that ‘‘ due process 
of law ’’ means merely this certificate, obtained perhaps by bribery or 
perjury? Can he be consigned to endless slavery by this Star Chamber 
proceeding ? See no witnesses, no jury, have no one to appeal to, but 
the obscure and needy dependent of some Judge; a person unknown to 
the Constitution, and responsible to no one, who has a direct pecuniary 
interest in silencing him. A Commissioner, as he is termed, from whose 
decision, like that of the Inauisition of the dark ages, there is no appeal ! 
Is this all that we gain by having our liberties guarded by ‘‘ due process 
of law?” , 

If the Constitution does not in express terms deny him a jury trial, he 
retains that right. All rights remain in the people which have not been 
yielded by the Constitution to Congress, and Congress can make no law 
which will deprive a man of any right which the Constitution did not 
clearly take away from him. 

To allow Congress to take away any right not taken by the Constitu- 
tution, by simply passing an Act taking away that right, would prostrate 
the Constitution. Congress would have merely to enact that its Acts 
should be ‘‘ due process of law,’’ and then take life by a bill signed by 
the President, enacting that John Smith be forthwith hung, or Peter 
Johnson give his farm to the Secretary of State. Every person has the 
right to submit such questions to a jury of his peers. As this Act of 
Congress aims to deprive him of that right, it comes in direct collision 
with the Constitution. One or the other must give way. Let the Con- 
stitution stand, but LET THIS UNLAWFUL LAW BE AS NO LAW. 





CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


A large and influential meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures took place, on the 14th Nov. last, ‘‘ To consider 
the plan of a proposed mission to the East Indies, the object of which is 
to ascertain, by an unbiassed but minute investigation on the spot, the 
real obstacles which prevent an ample supply of good cotton from being 
obtained thence, and the causes which impede the extension of our com- 
merce with that country.’’ Mr. Bazley, the president of the Chamber, 
was in the chair, and there were present Mr. John Bright, M.P., Mr. 
John Aikin, and Mr. James Riley (as a deputation from the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Lewis Williams (Vice-president of the 
Manchester Chamber), Mr. Alexander Henry, M.P., Mr. W. Brown, 
M.P., Mr. John Potter (Mayor of Manchester), and a number of the 
most influential members of the Chamber. 

The Chairman, in his address to the meeting, pointed out the increasing 
importance of obtaining enlarged supplies of cotton as indispensable to 
our very existence as a manufacturing community. ‘To depend (he 
said) upon one source of supply for the raw material of this great manu- 
facture was unwise, unsound, and improvident. Common prudence 
required that provision should be made for a more full and certain 
resource. Since the revival of trade, and its extension, resulting 
from the adoption of a free-trade policy, we had required a great 
increase of raw materials in almost all branches of our national in- 
dustry, but cotton we were most seriously in want of. At the 
present time we were buying our cotton at an increased cost, per- 
haps of not less than £10,000,000 more than we ought to pay for 
the raw material. Under such circumstances, he naturally turned 
to India as the means of supplying an increased quantity. The 
supply of cotton (he said) we obtained from India at the present time 
was lamentably small—only one-tenth in quantity—while the value was 
considerably less.’ At the close of his address, a report was read, which, 
after recapitulating a report agreed to, on January 17th, recommending a 
memorial to Lord John Russell, and a petition to the House of Commons, 
and recounting the rejection of Mr. Bright’s motion on June 18th, for an 
inquiry into the means of improving the growth of cotton in India, went 
on to say :—‘‘ Your directors feel that the question of cotton cultivation 
in India cannot be allowed to slumber until the Government shall suffi- 
ciently appreciate the magnitude of the interests involved in it ; and they 
have, therefore, anxiously considered the practicability of instituting an 
inquiry under the sanction of the Chamber, by means of funds provided 
by those directly interested in the object of it, and in the manufacturing 
prosperity of the country, and they now come to the conclusion that such 
a course is not only practicable, but highly expedient. 

‘Your directors are able to announce that preliminary arrange- 
ments have been entered into with Alexander Mackay, Esq., a gentleman 





of known ability, experience, and integrity, with a view to his under- 
taking the very responsible service of an inquiry into the obstacles which 
prevent an increased growth of cotton in India, and into any circum- 
stances which injuriously affect the industrial condition of the cultivators 
of the soil, more especially within the presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras. 


‘‘ Your directors would, therefore, recommend to the Chamber that its 
sanction should be given to the proposed inquiry, and that, having for 
many years taken a deep interest in this important subject, it should now 
proceed, by means of a searching investigation into the actual facts con- 
nected with cotton cultivation in India, to ascertain, beyond dispute, how 
far the agricultural resources of India may hereafter be relied upon, for the 
supply of the raw material for the greatest part of the industrial pursuits 
of this kingdom. Your directors, in urging this course, are of opinion 
that it is consistent with the efforts and with the character of this 
Chamber, and that it is demanded by a regard to the interests which the 
Chamber was established to represent.’’ 


Mr. Bright moved resolutions expressing the satisfaction of the Chamber 
‘‘ with the arrangements for making a full and impartial inquiry into the 
obstacles which prevent an increased growth of cotton in India, and 
giving its cordial sanction to the mission of Mr. Mackay, in whose ability, 
experience, and integrity this Chamber has entire confidence, authorising 
the president to address a letter, on behalf, introducing Mr. Mackay to 
the members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce; and requesting the 
mayor of Manchester, the mayor of Salford, John Bright, Esq., M-P., 
James Kershaw, Esq., M.P., the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures at Manchester, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Liverpool, the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Glasgow, the president of the Commercial Association of 
Blackburn, Henry Ashworth, Esq., Thomas Ashton, Esq., Eccles Shor- 
rock, Esq., to act as a committee, with power to add to their number, 
for the purpose of superintending the financial arrangements necessary 
to give effect to the foregoing resolutions ; and appealing to the spinners, 
manufacturers, merchants, and others interested in the security and suc- 
cess of the cotton trade, for their cordial support and liberal pecuniary 
aid in this important undertaking.” 


These resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and Mr. Mackay will 
go to India ona mission worthy to be projected and promoted by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. In supporting these resolutions, 
Mr. Bright drew rather an alarming picture of the condition of this 
country in reference to the supply of cotton. He said :—‘‘ In 1847, the 
trade of this district suffered to an alarming extent, and in 1850 it has ‘ 
suffered to a scarcely smaller extent, from the scarcity of the raw 
material. That the fluctuation in the supply is most alarming, and that 
if we go back only a very few years, we shall find that the cotton crop 
was in one year 1,700,000 bales; another year, 2,400,000 bales. That 
is, differing in two years as much as twenty-five per cent. Look at the 
question of slavery in America, as connected with this subject. Itisa 
matter of deep regret that the raw material of our trade is derived from 
labour carried on under one of the most wicked and atrocious systems 
that ever existed in the world. But suppose that the system were come 
to an end—and that it will come to an end is as certain as that it now 
exists—for 3,000,000 of slaves cannot be maintained as slaves, per- 
manently, in the midst of a population enjoying—I speak of the whites— 
the freest constitution enjoyed by any people on the face of the earth. 
Take even the very last session of their Congress—cannot we observe the 
very critical position in which the great question is? There have been 
compromises on one side, and concessions on the other, and all kinds of 
contrivances to keep the machine, as it were, on its wheels. There have 
been concessions made to the free party, accompanied by the concession 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill to the slave States ; and we see the newspapers 
of America congratulating themselves that the Congress has separated, 
and the Union preserved unbroken. But only mark the operation of 
that Bill; it is stirring up, in the Northern States of the American 
Union, a feeling adverse to slavery, infinitely more strong than has ever 
yet existed there before ; and is uniting to the abolition party, men who 
never cared much about the slave question, but who do care that the prin- 
ciples of their Constitution should be violated at their doors, and that 
men should be seized who were supposed to be free, and many of whom 
really were free. This isa question which gives to the one which we are 
now discussing a very solemn importance ; for the time may come, and 
the time may be very near, when, either by one means or other, the 
abolition of slavery may take place, either by civil strife in America, or, 
as I cannot hope it may be, by a just and benevolent policy on the part 
of the Government. By whatever means it is put an end to, the 
American cotton crop must suffer.”’ 


Mr. Mackay is expected to complete his task in two years, the expense 
of which is estimated at £3,000, which there is no doubt will be easily 
raised. The greatest confidence is placed in the abilities of this gen- 
tleman, and it is believed that whatever can be done in the shape of 
mastering the difficulties with which the cultivation of cotton in India is 
encompassed, will be fully accomplished by him. Mr. Mackay, it is 
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understood, is intimately acquainted with the cotton-growing districts of 
the United States; he will therefore be able the better to determine the 
prospects of obtaining from India a supply equal in quality and cheap- 
ness to that which is ordinarily obtained from the States of America. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE BRAZILS. 
(From the “ Economist.’’) 


It has been stated, that the recent proceedings of the Brazilian 
Government afforded a decided proof of their sincerity. As a confirma- 
tion of that statement, at foot will be found a full and faithful translation 

_of a law which, having been read a third time and passed in the Chamber 

of Deputies, was sent to the Senate to be taken into re-consideration, 
and which, according to the information just received, was approved of 
on the 13th of August. We shall, in as few words as possible, give the 
history, from the Brazilian press, of that law, in order that our readers 
may be able to judge for themselves, not only of its merits, but also of 
the improvement in the public opinion in Brazil, of which it is a striking 
proof. 

Everybody conversant with the slave-trade question knows, that on 
the 7th of November, 1831, a law was promulgated at Rio de Janeiro, 
for the purpose of rendering effectual the stipulations of the treaty of 1826. 

In 1837, another law was proposed in the Senate for the same purpose, 
and having passed there, was sent to the lower House. In this branch of 
the legislature it was taken into consideration in 1848, was read a first 
time, but adjourned on the second reading. It was not deemed con- 
venient to go on with it at that time; very justly sd, because some of its 
provisions, instead of being opposed, were rather favourable to the slave- 
trade. 

In the present session of the Chamber of Deputies, the Government, 
availing themselves of the large majority they commanded there, caused 
the seid law to be brought forward again, with a view to elimiuate those 
articles which were objectionable, and to improve the others. The 
occasion was well chosen, and the result answered their expectations. 

The articles struck out were equal to a revocation of the laws of 1831 ; 
the last of them especially, as it screened the slave-trade from any prose- 
cution. 

Compared with it, the new one contains stipulations which give the 
Government of Brazil more power, and place the smugglers in such a 
position that probably they will not consider it safe to proceed in their 
career of crime. ; 

On the expiration of the convention of 1817, no law remained 
imposing the penalty of the confiscation of vessels and their cargoes, nor 
determining the circumstances necessary to qualify such vessels as were 
intended for the traffic. 

The act of 1831 left the adjudication of all cases to the common courts 
of justice, which were composed of persons who, by their unacquaintance 
with matters and entire irresponsibility, offered little or no guarantee. 

The above law does not contain, also, any provision by which the trade 
in slaves was considered piracy, and punished as such. 

The present law provides for all those cases in the most clear and 
satisfactory manner. It may be said, we confess, with some reason, that 
this is merely the written law, and that we must, before we pass judg- 
ment, see that law executed. No doubt of it; but have we not facts 
enough to make us believe that it will be faithfully carried out, and that 
henceforward the trader in human beings will meet his deserts? We 
confess that we ure not so sceptical as to shut our eyes to the proofs lately 
given by the Brazilian Government and people that they are in earnest, 
and not endeavouring merely to deceive us, in order the better to attain 
the purpose, which, rightly or wrongfully, has been imputed to them. 

Every question, whatever its nature may be, has its different stages; 
and when we are called upon to judge of its actual state, we must look to 
its existing circumstances, not as they absolutely are, but as they may be, 
in relation to the former ones. In judging, therefore, the question, 
whether the Brazilian nation is sincere in the desire of enforcing their 
convention with England, we must look back and examine what proofs 
of that desire they may have given previously ; and whether the present 
ones are more or less weighty, more or less worthy of our confidence. 

We have followed the slave-trade question with that interest and 
attention which is due to it, and we have come to the conclusion, that 
there never was so much done before by the Brazilian Government in 
favour of its solution; never was the public opinion of the country so 
clearly and so strongly pronounced in accordance with our views. And 

_ it could not have happened otherwise. The idea of right is essential to 
the human mind, and, sooner or later, it is sure to come forth in all its 
strength, in spite of adverse circumstances; and it acquires new power 
when it is backed by interest and pride. Now, the Brazilian people 
have greatly suffered in both these points. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that, actuated by such motives, they feel at last the necessity of acting 
with energy, particularly when they consider that little remains in their 
country of the profits of the trade which has placed them in such a 
difficult position, and that the principal authors of their difficulties, after 
_ having put at defiance the laws of the country, return from it to their 





own, to enjoy there, in peace, the fortunes amassed by such shameful 
means. 

The passing of the new law has been accompanied by the use, both in 
the Chamber of Deputies and by the press, of the most honourable 
language, by the sending out of Brazilian vessels of war to cruise, and 
by the issuing of the most positive orders against the trade, and those 
employed in it. 

We ace sorry to see that the proceedings of our cruisers on the coast 
of Brazil have not been such as to encourage the progress of the public 
opinion. If the coercive measures now adopted have been forced upon 
us by the consideration that, on the part of the Brazilian Government, 
enough has not been done against the slave-trade, surely, when they 
alter their course, a corresponding change should take place on our side. 
We hope that such will be the case, .and that, in a short time, with a little 
more energy on one side, and less violence on the other, all difficulties 
will be removed, and this important question brought to a sutisfactory 
conclusion. 

TRANSLATION. 


Programme of a law for the suppression of the slave-trade, as passed 
in the Chamber of Deputies, on the third discussion or reading : — 


Art. 1. All Brazilian vessels encountered in any parts whatever, and 
all foreign vessels found in the ports, bays, anchorages, or territorial 
waters of Brazil, with slaves on board, (whose importation is prohibited 
by the law of the 7th of November, 1831,) or having landed any slaves, 
shall be seized by the public authorities, or vessels of war of Brazil, and 
considered as importers of slaves. Those vessels which have no slaves on 
board, nor recently landed any, but which may be found with appear- 
ances of being engaged in the slave-trade, shall be seized in like manner, 
and considered as intending to import slaves. 

Art. 2. The Imperial Government shall designate, by regulations, 
what circumstances shall be considered a legal presumption that such 
vessels were intended for the slave-trade. 

Art. 3. The owners, captain or master, mate, and boatswain of the 
vessel, as likewise the supercargo, shall be considered as principals in the 
crime of importation. The crew shall be considered accomplices, as also 
those who shall assist at the landing of any slaves within the Brazilian 
territories, or shall aid in concealing them from the knowledge of the 
authorities, or in preventing their capture at sea, or in the act of being 
landed, when chased. 

Art. 4. The importing of slaves into the territories of the empire shall 
be considered ‘‘ piracy,’’ and shall be punished by its tribunals with the 
penalties set forth in the 2nd Article of the law of the 7th of November, 
1831. The attempt to import, and complicity, shall be punished agree- 
ably to the rules laid down in the 34th and 35th Articles of the Criminal 
Code. 

Art. 5. All vessels described in the 1st and 2nd Articles, and all craft 
employed in landing, concealing, or escaping of slaves, sha!l be sold, to- 
gether with the cargoes found on board them; and the proceeds shall 
belong to the captors, deducting one-fourth part for the informers, should 
there be any. 

The Government, on any vessel being condemned as a good prize, shall 
award the officers and crew of the vessel making the capture, the sum of 
40 milreis for each slave taken, to be distributed amongst them accord- 
ing to the laws in force on that subject. 

’ Art. 6. All slaves captured shall be sent back, at the expense of the 
Government, to the ports whence they came, or to any port or place out 


| of the empire, which the Government may consider more convenient. 


Until such re-exportation shall take place, they shall be employed under 
the protection of the Government, but in no case shall their services be 
granted to individuals.’ 

Art. 7. No passport shall be granted to merchant vessels for the ports 
on the coast of Africa, without the owners and captains, or masters, 
entering into a bond, not to receive on board any slave whatever, the 
owner giving security equivalent to the value of the ship and cargo; 
which security shall not be given up, unless within eighteen months he 
shall prove that the conditions of the bond have been fully complied with. 

Art. 8. The seizure of all vessels, by virtue of the first and second 
Articles, and likewise the liberation of all slaves taken on the high seas, 
or on the coast, previous to being landed, in the act of ‘anding, or im- 
mediately afterwards, in warehouses, or depdts situated on the coast, or 
in the harbour, shall be prosecuted and adjudicated, on the first hearing, 
in the auditorias of the navy (the Judge Advocate’s Court), and on the 
second hearing, in the Council of State. 


The Government shall determine, by regulations, the mode of proceed- 
ing On the first and second hearings, and may appoint auditores (Judge 
Advocates) in such ports as may be required. The Juizes de Direito 
(magistrates) serving as audifores in the respective districts which may be 
selected for that purpose. 

Art. 9. The auditores of the navy shall also be competent to prosecute 
and adjudicate the culprits mentioned in the 3rd Article of the present 
law ; from their decisions there shall be the same appeal—re/acao—as in 
the ‘' Crimes de responsibilidade.”’ 
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“Those included i in n the 3rd Article of the law of the 7th of November, | 
1831, which are not included in the 3rd Article of the present law, shall 
be prosecuted and adjudicated as heretofore, in the common law courts. 

Palace of the Chamber of Deputies, July 20th, 1850. 
GaBRIEL Menpez Dos Santos, President. 
Franc. Da Pavia Canpipo, First Secretary. 
Antonio Joce Macuvupo, Second Secretary. 


As a further item of intelligence, we give the following advertisement 
from the Jornal do Comercio, of the 6th of September last :— 

‘* Society against the Trafficin Africans, and for Promoting the Coloniza- 
tion and Civilization of the Indigent Population. 

‘¢The society, honoured with the imperial approbation of his Majesty 
the Emperor, under a despatch from his minister of state, will instal 
itself solemnly on the 7th of September, at five o’clock, p.m., in the 
saloon of Floresta, Rua da Ajuda. 

‘On the part of the provisional president, I invite all the members, 
and all persons favourable to the ends pf the society, to shed a lustre by 
their presence on this solemn act. 

‘© V. Catpre De Frao, Provisional Secretary.”’ 

The Brazilian Government, it is said, are determined to carry out fully 
the law enacted on the 4th September last, for the suppression of the 
traffic in slaves; and having received information that the Brazilian brig, 
Catao, was fitting out at St. Catharine’s for slave traffic, ordered the 
Brazilian war steamer, Golfinho, to seize the vessel and send her to Rio. 
This was accomplished, and the crew handed over to the authorities there. 
There was on board a complete supply of arms and ammunition, and 
every other fitting for a slave voyage.—-Morning Chronicle. 





STILL THE ENGLISH AND THE TRAFFIC. 


(From the ‘‘ Pernambuco Patulia’’ of the 26th of July, 1850.) 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

[This article, which appeared before the promulgation of the new law, 
is given as indicative of the feeling of a portion of the community as to 
the continuance of the slave-trade. ] 

When we see the present Government press qualify as piracy the pro- 
ceeding of her Britannic Majesty’s Government against slave vessels, we 
cannot omit to repugn, and cry out loudly against the infamy of those 
who, sold to the interests of the contrabandists of Africans, seek that the 
country continue to be inundated with these unfortunates, against the 
national will, which warmly repels such abominable commerce ; against the 
duties of humanity, which, in all civilised countries, has declared itself, 
and anathematised this horrible traffic; and against the treaties in force 
with the brave English nation. 

How can you desire that we should censure the English, when they 
annihilate the piratical slavers, if we acknowledge that they practise 
these acts, not through any default of the nationality of the country, but 
of the Cabinet which rules it, which has just solemnly declared by its 
organs in .the Tribunal, ‘‘that it is not possible for it to repress the 
traffic ?’’ 

How can you desire that we should censure the English, when the 
organs of the Government in Parliament have the unqualified audacity to 
calumniate their native country, taxing it with sympathising with the 
traffic, solely in order to support a perverse Cabinet which, connivant with 
the contrabandists, declares it has neither means nor force to put down 
the traffickers ? And how can it have means for this suppression, if its 
police is the first contrabandist ?—-as has just been proved in the case of 
the thirty-three Bozal Africans arrived from Bahia in the yacht Amelia, 
with passports of the police! If we admit that the Government, in despite 
of treaties and laws in force, tolerates the slavers—if we acknowledge that 
the traffic is effected, to a great extent, in partnership with the police 
authorities, in the intimate confidence of the Government—if you, with the 
greatest cowardice, and only to defend this prostituted Government, are 
not ashamed to calumniate your country, taxing it with being inclined to 
the traffic—while the infamous commerce is generally repelled, and only 
accepted by those who are interested in it—how can you expect that the 
English should be impassive spectators of all your enormous crimes—the 
English, whom a treaty with Brazil obliges to suppress this accursed 
traffic ? 

And do you invite us to unite with you, and repel the English in this 
grand work undertaken by them, and sustained with so many sacrifices in 
favour of humanity and civilisation? No. 

We partake the same sentiments with the English for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, we even desire that there were an article in our National 
Convention which should say—complete abolition of the importation of 
Africans ; war of extermination to the contrabandists of human flesh; 
and if we were in power, as you, disposing without embarrassment of all 
the resources of the nation, we should have strength more than sufficient 
to abolish for ever this miserable commerce, because, to put an end to the 
traffic in Brazil, it suffices that the Government only wills it; sufficient 
that it puts in execution the laws in force; sufficient that it does not 
nominate, that it does not sustain in public offices trafficking authorities ! 

You invite us that we should unite with you! For what? That 





you may continue the traffic? We are the first to offer up vows that it 
may disappear. That we should stigmatise the English? We acknow- 
ledge that they advocate the cause of humanity and civilisation ! 

Now it is that you find out the necessity of this union! And do you 
not recollect when, a short time since, you said, and by your works you 
have proved it, that for the Liberal there was no Constitution? Do you 
not remember all the infamies, barbarities, and savagenesses, which you 
have practised towards us, and which you still continue to execute ? 

Union with you, Sirs! . . . Not for heaven; because we are 
certain, that even in that path you would betray us! 

In this question with the English we are simple spectators ; ‘abenne 
we know it refers not to us, nor to the country—it is only with the 
slavers and Africanists—it is with the Government which protects them, 
and connives at them. 

You nickname us—Sold to the English! Miserables ! . ° . 
You wish to measure us by your own standard ; because you subsist, and 
are supported by the gold of the Portuguese, and of the contraband 
slave-traders, whose majority is composed of these same sins iste you 
imagine that we are capable of similar infamy ! 

Know that we sympathise with the English solely because they partake 
the same sentiments as ourselves for the abolition of negro slave-trade, 
which we purpose to tear up by the roots, and give its death-blow, as 
soon as we shall have to assume the reins of power; and be certain, that 
we have the requisite strength and energy to accomplish it, since we count 
upon the support of the entire country, which holds the same ideas that 
we do; and we will have no compromise with the Africanists. ' 

Know, that among us there shall be no ministers whe traffic, or receive 
their ten per cent. from the traffickers ; and whose estates are peopled in 
afew months with from two to three hundred Bozal Africans. 

You it is who are the Calabars, that sell the honour and dignity of the 
empire in exchange for human flesh, and the gold which the Portuguese 
contrabandists divide with you. You are the infamous wretches who, in 
Parliament, shamefully calumniate the country, affirming that it sym- 
pathises with the traffic, in order to defend a demoralised Government, 
which confesses that it has not the power to suppress it. 

You are the cowards who sacrifice the brave nationals, and cover them 
with contempt and ignominy, solely to preserve, yet for some days, some 
hours, this polluted power, which flies from your hands, and whieh, demo- 
ralised, you cannot preserve. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


The following interesting communication, addressed to the Seeretary by 
Mr. A. L. Chamerovzov, would have appeared in due course,” but it 
reached us at a time when it was impossible for us to give it insertion, 
having our columns fully made up. We need not say how much we 
rejoice in the extension of the operations of the German Anti-slavery 
Society. 


I lose no time, now that I have returned to England, to commu- 
nicate what I believe the friends of the anti-slavery cause will hail as 
very good and encouraging news. It appears that, in 1848, a few indi- 
viduals in Frankfort, desirous of co-operating in the suppression of 
slavery, projected an association having this for its object. The political 
troubles which supervened, however, compelled them to renounce the idea 
for the time being, though, as will be perceived, it was secretly cherished 
amongst them. The assembling of the recent Peace Congress at Frank- 
fort seems to have rekindled their hopes, and animated them with fresh 
courage to act; for it was thought that amongst so large a number of 
persons congregated there, many must be interested in the anti-slavery 
cause, who would rejoice to find that their sympathies had met with a 
kindly response in Germany. Mr. Heyder, of Frankfort, the first civic 
magistrate of that town, and a gentleman well-known for his philanthropy, 
and our esteemed friend Dr. Carové, of Heidleberg, were especially 
desirous of making their sentiments known upon this interesting subject. 
Accordingly, a consultation was held, with a view to the holding of a 
public meeting, but the time being so limited, it was resolved to convene 
a few friends only, who were to meet in the large room ‘in the Paui’s 
Platz, where the Evangelical Association of Frankfort assemble to cele- 
brate Divine service. The arrangement was made on Sunday morning, 
the 26th, that the meeting should take place on Monday evening, at eight 
o’clock, on the return of the Peace Congress delegates from Heidleberg. 
An announcement to this effect was made to those who attended Divine 
service in Paul's Kirche on Sunday, and to the friends who met in the 
Salle de l'Association Evangélique. 

At the appointed time, and notwithstanding the inclement weather, a 
goodly number of persons had congregated in the Salle, including many 
Germans, male and female. Mr. Joseph Sturge, who had kindly con- 
sented to preside, opened the business of the evening by stating that he 
had agreed to take the chair on that occasion, in the hope of doing a little 
good, and of stimulating the anti-slavery cause in Germany. As he was 
not, however, perfectly acquainted with the views of the German friends who 
had wished this meeting to be convened, he would of the gentleman 
who was acting as secretary to inform the meeting off the circumstances 
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under which it had been called ; after which, he would request Mr. Heyder 
to address it. 

The Secretary stated briefly that the meeting had been convened, 
simply to afford the gentleman whose name had just been mentioned, an 
opportunity of opening his heart to his English friends, on a subject in 
which he felt a deep interest. 

Mr. Heyder, at the request of Mr. Sturge, then addressed the meeting 
in German and French, the substance of his speech being translated by 
the secretary. He commenced by stating, that though he durst not 
speak before the meeting in English, he understood it sufficiently well to 


confirm what the previous speaker had said, who had expressed his senti- | 


ments exactly. He would not take up the time of the meeting by 
repeating what had already been said, nor by dwelling upon the iniquity 
and atrocity of the slave-trade. But he wished to state—now he had the 
opportunity—precisely what his ideas were as to the best means of sup- 
pressing the slave-trade. Up to within recent times, three modes of 
effecting this object had been employed. The first was the sending of 
armed vessels to cruise off the coasts of Africa and on the high seas. 
The second, by imposing differential duties on the produce of slave 
labour imported into England. Thirdly, by the establishment of mis- 
sions in Africa, with a view to disseminate Christianity and civilisation 
amongst the native people, and to encourage the cultivation of the native 
soil. With reference to the first of these measures, and according to the 
statements of many influential men in the English Parliament, it appears 
to have failed in accomplishing its object; for, although the cruisers are 
vigilant, and succeed in effecting captures, the premium upon human 
flesh is so high as to cover the risk of, and loss upon, such captures ; 
besides which, the increased vigilance of the cruisers only catises a corre- 
sponding increase of watchfulness on the part of the slavers, who, moreover, 
crowd their vessels more, that they may make the most of their voyage. 
‘Further, it may be said that, for all practical purposes, the treaty entered 
into between England and France, enforcing the surveillance of the high 
seas and the right of search, is useless. With regard to the second means, 
namely, the imposition of heavy differential duties on slave-grown pro- 
duce, it would appear to be a measure which, since the introduction of 
free-trade, has come to be regarded as impracticable. For his own 
part, he thought that if this question were fairly tested in the British 
Parliament, and upon its own merits alone, the result would be anything 
but problematical. He had watched the recent debates on the motion 
of Sir E. N. Buxton, and he fancied—though he might be wrong—that 
the ministerial majority had been obtained entirely in consequence of the 
peculiar position of political parties at that time. He thought the 
expression of public opinion on that occasion was—in spite of the defeat 
of the motion—favourable to the supposition that the free-traders were 
themselves doubtful of the honesty of their opposition, and whether it 
was not free-trade in stolen goods that they were encouraging, not free- 
trade in goods produced by legitimate, hard-handed toil. He would like 
to see the same question tried again under different circumstances; he 
would entertain no fear of the result. Indeed, he could say he felt as 
sanguine that high differential duties would again be imposed, as that the 
employment of force on the African coast, which he considered an 
exploded system, would be abolished, to make way fur means of sup- 
pression more Christian, less expensive, and less destructive to human 
life. There yet remained the third of the foregoing means to be consi- 
dered, namely, the extermination of slavery by the introduction of 
Christianity and civilisation into Africa, supported by further moral 
means, namely, the abstaining from the use of slave-grown produce. He 
believed that these means, if they could be fairly tried, would alone 
effectually suppress the slave-trade. But this was a most difficult under- 
taking. As long as there existed consumers of slave-grown produce, so 
long would there exist slave labour. The consumption formed the 
incentive to the slave-labour planter, whose only aim was to get as much 
work out of the slave as he could, and as much profit upon his produce. 
Let the demand cease, however, and there would be no incentive. But 
herein lay the difficulty. Men of property could afford to pay a couple 
of pence per pound more, or a shilling, for their sugar, cotton, &c. ; to 
the working masses, however, the pence, even the half-pence excess, 
constitutes a very serious objection. He felt—basing his opinion upon 
his experience of frail human nature—that all the morality of the ques- 
tion, however candidly admitted in theory, would disappear in practice, 
befpre the consideration that it would cost a shilling’more for a shirt, or 
@ penny or two-pence a pound more for a pound of sugar. Wives and 
mothers of families had an eye to these things, and a small rise in the 
price of coffee, or such-like articles of daily use and necessity, brought 
about for the sake of an abstract morality, and for the amelioration of the 
condition of a people whose miseries they did not witness, would be 
enough to bring about a domestic revolution in the homes of the labouring 
classes, before the terrors of which the sturdiest husband would cow his 
head. He saw his friends laughing, but though the fact was laughable 
enough, he felt sure they all would admit it to be no laughing matter at 
bottom. He himself confessed, that though he abstained from consuming 
slave-grown produce, and took neither coffee nor sugar, lest he might be 
indirectly participating in a crime which his conscience denounced, yet he 





could not deprive his guests of these necessaries, and set them down 
unsweetened tea or other beverage. He spoke practically, though some 
might think trivially ; but let it be remembered, that on such trivialities 
sometimes hung the most important interests and questions. Those who 
advocated and practised abstinence from the consumption of slave-grown 
produce must, therefore, regard this one particular means of checking 
the slave-trade, under this one particular aspect, and seek to engage the 
co-operation not only of the male, but principally of the female popula- 
tion. In their capacity as wives they were all-potent, even despotic, 
and if they could be induced to act in this direction, the work would soon 
be accomplished. 

Two German ladies here rose, and announced their determination to 
abstain in future from consuming slave-grown produce, This announce- 
ment created great sensation. ‘' That is good,’’ resumed Mr. Heyder, 
‘‘ but the next difficulty is, how are we to procure free-grown produce, 
and to depend upon it? Our friend here says it can be supplied to us 
from England. That is encouraging, and we must talk about it. There 
might be a shop opened here in Frankfort, where nothing else but free- 
labour produce should be sold; and if the ladies would promise to 
patronise it, I am sure the shopkeeper would drive a good trade.”’ 

M. de Suringar, of Amsterdam, here rose and observed that, at first, 
the goods sold ought to be disposed of at the same price as slave-grown 
produce ; but as the shopkeeper could not be expected to lose, he, for 
one, was willing to pay his share towards the deficiency which he would 
incur. . 

Mr. Sturge here remarked that the discussion of this question was, 
perhaps, rather premature. It was a matter of detail, and there were 
many difficulties in the way of carrying out this project. They might get 
a considerable quantity of free-grown produce, but there were some 
articles they would not be able toget. It might be better for the business 
of the evening to proceed, and to leave the consideration of the details to a 
committee, 

Mr. Heyder concurred in this remark, and went on to say that these 
were a few of the difficulties they might expect to encounter, in endeavour- 
ing to induce the masses to forego the consumption of slave-grown pro- 
duce. Ofa similar character were those which attended the introduction 
of civilisation into Africa, where it was-hard to overcome established 
interests and deeply-rooted prejudices. He could not help remarking that 
the advocates. of peace ought to use their utmost exertions to bring about 
the extinction of slavery, which had notoriously given rise to wars in the 
interior of Africa—where they were perpetuated solely for the purpose 
of capturing men to be sold into slavery. He would not, however, longer 
intrude upon the meeting than to state succinctly what he considered 
ought to be done to check, and to put an end to, the iniquitous traffic in 
human flesh. He would recommend :— 

Ist. That individuals in all countries should combine, and form associa- 
tions, engaging to abstain from the consumption of slave-grown produce. 

2nd. That efforts should be made to procure, in all countries, the impo- 
sition of many differential duties, or even of prohibitory duties on slave- 
grown produce, so that the traders in human bone and muscle should be 
deprived of the premium upon their horrible commerce. The duties to 
be at the outset comparatively small, and to go on increasing till they 
amounted to prohibition. His reason for this modification was to afford 
slaveholders time to turn their attention to the free-labour system, and to 
bring in their slaves to it. 

3rd. That the several Governments of Europe have their attention 
directed to the inefficiency of the actual system, and that overtures be 
made to, them to induce them to co-operate simultaneously to accomplish 
the one great end of the abolition of slavery. 

4th. To recommend to the Governments of Germany the enforcement 
of the decree of the Germanic Diet of the 19th of June, 1845, which, 
basing its enactment upon the treaty entered into on the 20th of 
December, 1841, between England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, for the 
integral suppression of the slave-trade, prohibits this trade, brands it asa 
crime, and assimilates the penalties on the parties who engage in it, to 
those which are incurred by those who are guilty of piracy and rape. 

5th. To establish in the different cities of Europe local committees, the 
members of which shall devote their activity and their intelligence to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the question amongst the people. 

As a first step, he begged to propose a resolution which had been 
placed in his hands, and which was to the following effect :— 

“ That a committee be formed in Frankfort, to co-operate with aboli- 
tionists in other parts of the world, to promote, as far as possible, the 
disuse of produce cultivated by slave-labour, and by all moral means to 
assist in bringing about the suppression of the slave-trade.”’ 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. Louis Bonnet, pastor of the 
French Protestant Association in Frankfort, who, in a brief but eloquent 
address, explained his views of slavery, and expressed his thanks to his 
English friends, who had permitted him the opportunity of speaking his 
sentiments on this question. 

The following resolution was then proposed by Dr. Buller, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and seconded by M. le Baron de Suringar. 

, ‘‘ That M. le Heyder, the Rev. Louis Bonnet, Dr. Haag, and M. Bour. 
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gignon, of Frankfort, and Dr. Carové, of Heidelberg, do form a local 
committee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the foregoing resolution. 

The second resolution was likewise spoken to by the Rev. Dr. Penning- 
ton and H. Garnett, coloured clergymen, well known to our anti-slavery 
friends, who both gave testimony to prove how much was being done in 
America to suppress slavery, simply by persons abstaining from consuming 
slave-grown produce. Free-labour produce was extensively used there, 
and large quantities of cotton, &c., were being sent from Philadelphia, 
from the South, and forwarded to Liverpool and Manchester. 

Several other persons then briefly addressed the meeting, when Dr. 
Haag proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Joseph Sturge, for his kindness 
in consenting at so short a notice to take the chair, which was seconded 
by Dr. Carové, and Mr. Sturge having returned thanks, the meeting 
separated. — 

On the following Wednesday, the 29th, another meeting was held in 
the same room, for the purpose of affording Messrs. Pennington and 
Garnett an opportunity of detailing to the German public the evils and 
the atrocities of slavery. The meeting was convened by advertisements, 
and long before eight o’clock the room became so inconveniently 
crowded, that at one time the question arose whether it ought not to 
adjourn to Paul’s Church. This, however, was found impracticable, and, 
in consequence, many persons were compelled to go away. The pro- 
ceedings were highly interesting, from the fact of the meeting having been 
called at the express desire of our German friends. M. Bonnet presided, 
and Dr. Carové assisted in translating. Messrs. Pennington and Garnett 
delivered most impressive addresses, which caused great sympathy, and 
after the meeting, it having been announced that several ladies had formed 
themselves into a local committee, intending to abstain from slave-grown 
produce, many more put down their names, and promised co-operation. 

Subsequently, three private meetings were held at the house of Mr. 
Heyder, which I was invited to attend. They resulted in the formation 
of a German AntTi-Stavery Society, of which the Rev. Louis 
Bonnet was elected president, and M. Charles Bourgignon, secretary. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


It has been the habit of several of the London, as well as certain of the 
provincial papers, periodically to refer to the vexed question of the supply 
of labour in our West India colonies, and, after the Carlyle fashion, to 
denounce unsparingly the emancipated negro as lazy and improvident. 
As far as their calculations are concerned, the whole matter is one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and it therefore matters little, in their esti- 
mation, so long as the estates yield well, and the planter derives his 
accustomed return, even though it be at the expense of the liberty and 
well-being of the negro. Several of the West India papers refer to these 
articles with just indignation, and repel the slanders which are heaped on 
the unoffending. The Barbadoes Liberal thus remarks :— 

‘* We fully intended, in view of two articles published, respectively, in 
the Morning Chronicle and Willmer and Smith’s Times, brought by the 
last packet, to write a few lines simply to expose the,wicked lying, and 
slandering of the labouring population of these colonies, which characterise 
the two articles in question ; but we find it physically impossible to do so 
in time for the present mails. God willing, however, they shall both 
have it. 

‘‘The interested parties in England who patronise the mercenary hirelings 
that thus traduce and vilify a class of men whose only fault is that they 
cannot afford to work for nothing on the mortgaged estates of insolvent 
proprietors, find it safer to seek, in the ruffian portion of the press of 
Great Britain, the means of circulating slanders against the recently 
emancipated labourers, than to search for the tools for this dirty work in 
the colonial press. There, the real condition of the West India colonies 
is little known, and the character of tic negro population even less; 
hence, with the willing aid of the trading portion of the press, with their 
talent always purchasable by the highest bidder, they can safely indulge 
their cowardly propensity for traducing the negro. Here, in the colonies, 
attempts of the sort are seldom made. The industrious, hard-working, 
badly-paid, oppressed negro is at hand to confront his calumniators, 
whilst his friends, thoroughly acquainted with the daily-recurring inci- 
dents of West Indian history, are at hand likewise, not only to expose the 
calumny, but to scourge the rascality which dares attempt, under the in- 
' fluence of the most debasing motives that can possibly influence human 
conduct, and for the unworthiest of purposes, to slander and vilify as 
meritorious a class of people as can be found on any spot of the civilised 
globe.’’ 

The New Era of St. Vincent thus refers to Willmer and Smith’s Times, 
which, in alluding to the West India Committee’s last report, ‘‘ takes the 
opportunity of inditing a lying article against the labourers; one, that we 
denounce to be as gross and malicious a libel as ever appeared. That 
paper states :— 

“* ¢Tt is quite clear that the labourer in the sugar colonies has become 
much more worthless and indolent than.could have been imagined—the 
reverse of the glowing pictures which the abolitionists were accustomed 











to paint of the industry and enterprise with which he would be influenced 
when he had tasted the sweets of freedom. The slave-owner remedies 
this antipathy to labour by the application of the lash; but the British 
planter, who trusts to moral effects alone, finds that the African will only 
work to ward off starvation, and that anything like a sense of the dignity 
of freedom, or the love of labour, to secure independence and respect, are 
foreign to the sable soul. This is the annoying part of the question, be- 
cause it does not follow that immigration would altogether meet the evil, 
It might increase the rate of wages without producing the spirit of com- 
petition. The Colonial Office has so completely tied down the planter, 
that the only free agent is the negro. The peasant is the dominant power 
in the colonies, to whose idleness all interests are sacrificed.’ 

‘‘It is almost unnecessary to write anything in contradiction to the 
above. If—as we have written a dozen times—if they are ‘ worthless and 
indolent,’ how is it that they possess lands and tenements, cattle, horses, 
&c.? And if ‘ every thing like a sense of the dignity of freedom, or the 
love of labour to secure independence and respect are foreign to the sable 
soul,’ whence arises the desire to obtain political freedom, and to occupy 
a prominent place in the councils of their respective birth-places? Papers 
of such principles (politically) as Willmer and Smith’s, look upon the 
matter merely as a pound, shilling and pence affair, and think nothing of 
its social application. But because the sugar planter does not export 
more sugar now than during the days of slavery, notwithstanding the 
negro exports his own and other articles to boot, surely ’tis no reason 
that he should be denounced as worthless. White souls are every whit 
as idle, and more so, in these colonies, than sable souls—those who con- 
demn them having no conception of the toilsome nature of their work. 

‘¢ This gross slander, therefore, is a base and unmerited attack on a 
quiet and unoffending people, whose industrial habits give the lie direct 
to the insinuations against them, as promulgated in that journal.” 





THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

We have received, says the Royal Gazette of British Guiana, via Sari- 
nam, our usual files from French Guiana, Our advices from Cayenne 
are the 24th of September. All was tranquil there, but not very pros- 
perous. The new Goyernor, Maissin, and his Council, appear to be 
exerting themselves indefatigably for the improvement of the country. 
But the emancipated peasantry appear to be as averse to labour as their 
brethren in British Guiana. 

The French islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique seemed to be getting 
on much better. Some few weeks ago we heard that Guadaloupe was on 
the eve of an insurrection; a large part of the town being burnt, the 
radical newspapers being suppressed by the Government, and martial law 
in force. The papers now before us from Cayenne, in acknowledging the 
receipt of late intelligence from those islands, tell a different tale. The 
following paragraph from the Feuille de la Guyane Frangaise, of the 
7th of September, paints the social and agricultural condition of the 
French Antilles in brighter colours than we have been accustomed to, 
of late :— 

‘¢ The intelligence received from the Antilles,’’ says that journal, “is 
most satisfactory. Tranquillity reigns everywhere, even at Guadaloupe. 
The energetic measures taken to re-establish order in that colony have 
produced their effect. The labourers have been disabused of all the 
theories by means of which it was attempted to lead them astray, and 
labour has recommenced everywhere. They have understood that such is 
the only way of ameliorating their condition, and of properly answering 
those who accuse them of not having deserved the liberty which has been 
given them. 

‘The crop of Martinique, in spite of the drought which has oppressed 
the Antilles, will exceed this year 32,000 hogsheads. This colony will 
make in sugar a third more than Guadaloupe, and in molasses, tafia, and 
coffee, three or four times more. If the weather lasts according to appear- 
ances, the crop of 1851 will pretty nearly reach 50,000 hhds. Generally 
speaking, the labourers and proprietors understand one another very well, 
and the Government does not interfere, except by the exercise of justice, 
when it becomes necessary, which is very rarely.”’ 

The same paper then goes on to speak thus of French Guiana :— 

‘* These favourable accounts are at once an encouragement and a reproach 
to Guiana. If ovr situation is in some respects less favourable than that 
of the Antilles, do we still want resources? Have we not the advantage of 
enjoying a calm the most profound? And yet, do we perform all we 
might do? Do the labourers work as they ought? Do they pay to the 
French public, by their activity, the debt which the blessing of liberty 
has made them contract? Are sufficient efforts made on all sides for 
extricating ourselves from the unfavourable situation in which we are 
placed? It is for the public conscience to answer.”’ 





Colonial Entelliqenre. 


JAMAICA.—Corron Cuntivation.— The cultivation of cotton 
continues to engage a large share of attention in Jamaica, and enter- 
prising men in all parts of the island are bestirring themselves to induce 
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the proprietary to give the experiment a fair trial. Genuine sugar 
planters, however, look with little favour on the project, and not a few 
of the more prominent ones, as we are led to infer from certain remarks 
in the Morning Journal, having no idea of abandoning a cultivation with 
which many most cherished associations are connected, are pointing out 
all sorts of difficulties to the success of the enterprise. Certain folks in 
the mother country believe that it is not want of capital and lack of 
enterprise that are ruining the West Indies, but want of labour; and 
hence this ‘‘ want of labour’ is pleaded in Jamaica for not trying the 
experiment in question. The Morning Journal of the 10th ultimo, a 
paper, be it understood, holding no extreme free-trade opinions, alluding 
to something about deficient labour put forth in the Standard, the 
planters’ organ, thus exposes the real character of the policy of the 
Standard’s patrons :— ] 

“It is not our intention to enter into a discussion with the Standard 
on the question of labour, or whether all over the island the supply of 
that commodity is equal to the demand for it. It would be useless to do 
s0, inasmuch as the upshot would be, assertion on the one hand against 
assertion on the other. Nothing we could say would convince that paper, 
that if 500 labourers were to present themselves to-morrow morning at 
the door of our coutemporary’s office, ready to accept employment at 
one shilling per day, some plausible reason would be found for the cir- 
cumstance, and the want of labour would still be maintained. It is 
enough that certain parties on the North side, and particularly in St. 
George’s and Metcalfe, say that labour is wanting. Their dictum is law, 
and not only for their parishes, but for the whole island. It is also 
enough that they are opposed to cotton planting, as we are informed 
they are, to ensure its condemnation, so far as that can be ventured upon 
without incurring the charge of inconsistency. Mr. Westmorland has, 
with much candour, put the matter upon its proper footing, and rendered 
further argument unnecessary. The want of labour must be maintained, 
because the contrary doctrine will do mischief across the water. Even 
the assertion, that the want of labour is not general, must be contra- 
dicted, in order to prevent the injury that it will do, five thousand miles 
off. These gentlemen will not even split the difference; and, of course, 
the Standard must not admit that, even within ten miles of Kingston, 
labour can be had for cotton planting or any other purpose. We see 
very clearly which way the wind blows, and as we have no desire to do 
mischief, either here or across the water, will content ourselves with 
remarking, that it was stated privately by a gentleman present at the 


meeting called by Mr. Wright, that there was no lack of labour in St. 


Andrew’s for the purpose of the experiment ; and we have been assured by 
another, that he would, in twenty-four hours, procure as many as Mr. 
Williams may require, to the extent of a hundred and upwards.”’ 

The enterprising men of Great Britain are altogether mistaken in their 
estimate of West India planters of the old school, if they think they 
have philosophy enough to look a difficulty boldly in the face, and energy 
enough to grapple with and overcome it. The Jamaica planters are 
correct types of the whole race throughout the West Indies. Give them 
protection, that their sugar might bring a high price in the British 
market. Grant them a carte blanche to import hordes of either 
wretched Coolies or miserable Africans, that the labour market may be 
flooded, and give them the power to pass such villanous ordinances, 
virtually enslaving the immigrants, as have been recently adopted by 
the unscrupulous Governor of Demerara, and his worthy friends in the 
Court of Policy, and the colonies will thrive. Ruin will be averted, and 
prosperity revived,—for a time, but not otherwise.—Barbadoes Liberal, 
Oct. 2nd. 

BRITISH GUIANA.—Tue License Law.—Casez or tue INDIAN 
Jowannes Danixis.—In the Reporter for August last will be found 
@ communication from a highly-esteemed correspondent on the subject 
of the operation of the License Law of Guiana, and having especial re- 
ference to the case of a poor Indian who had been incarcerated for the 
non-payment of a boat tax. The ground on which exemption was 
claimed was, that the Indians were in possession of certain privileges, 
which exonerate them from the application of the law. It is only right 
that we should mention, that a subsequent communication has brought 
us the intelligence that- Governor Barkly had, without delay, ordered the 
man’s liberation, and that he has procured the introduction of a clause 
into the present law, exempting the Indians from the payment of the Corial 
tax. All this is well; but the enormity still remains, that the Creole 
population are deprived of the right of locomotion through an oppressive 
and crushing law, the violation of which subjects them to incarceration 
with felons, and to all the demoralising consequences of such an 
association. 

TRINIDAD.—Onur Trinidad letters extend to the 27th ult. The le- 
gislature met on the 25th, but adjourned to the 1st of November, in con- 
sequence of the illness of the Attorney General. Although the general 
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aspect of affuirs was dull and gloomy, yet hopes were entertained that a 
change for the better was not far-distant. ‘The vegetation was splendid, 
and the canes promised an abundant crop. Wages were unaltered, and 
labourers not wanting. «Some planters in possession of unencumbered 
estates had stated, that with the present rate of wages, sugar at 3 dollars 
would amply repay their exertions, Our correspondent adds, that the 
time is not far distant when the estates quoted at their real value will be 
amply remunerative to the owners, but this will be when proprietors are 
resident on their properties and attending to their own affairs. Trinidad 
has been much injured by the system of attorneyship. The weather was 
beautiful, and the heavy showers recently experienced were favourable to 
agricultural operations. In the quarter of Cedros grinding had com- 
menced.— Times. 





' Miscellanea. 


THe Stave-TrapE.—It would appear that the Government are at 
length in earnest in their endeavours to_put down the slaye-trade. We 
have noticed the” despatch, in succession, to the coast of Brazil, of the 
Sharpshooter, 8, screw schooner, Lieutenant-Commander Bailey ; Con- 
flict, 8, screw sloop, Commander Drake, from the Lisbon squadron ; the 
Thetis, 38, Captain Kuper, C.B:, from Plymouth. This week the Ad- 
miralty have sent thither another steam sloop, the Geyser, 6, Commander 
Tatham, from Devonport ; and we may now add to them the Plumper, 
12, screw sloop, Commander Nolloth, ordered to proceed to Rio, from 
the West Indian station, and to be under the command in chief of Rear- 
Admiral Reynolds, C.B. When these have arrived we shall have the fol- 
lowing force there :-—Southampton, 50; Thetis, 38 ; Tweed, 18; Spider, 2. 
Steamers —- Plumper, 12, screw; Conflict, 8,: screw; Cormorant, 6; 
Geyser, 6; Rifleman, 8, screw; Sharpshoater,{8, screw; and Harpy, 
tender—total, 11 effective men of war.—Unitéd Service Gazette. 





Postscript.—We take the following account of the reception of Mr. 
George Thompson, M.P., at a public meeting at the Fanueil Hall, Boston, 
U.S., from the Daily News of the 30th of November :— 


‘‘ The meeting in Fanucil Hall, for the reception of George Thompson, 
was very large, and the galleries contained many ladies. Edmund 
Quincy presided. When Mr. Thompson entered the hall he was greeted 
with shouts of applause from his friends, mingled with hisses. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison commenced the proceedings by reading the address of 
reception, containing a history of Mr. Thompson’s movements in the 
anti-slavery cause in England and this country, and concluded by stating, 
that just fifteen years ago he was obliged to fly clandestinely from this 
country ; but, said the speaker. ‘ Thank God, the Boston of 1835 is not 
the Boston of 1850—the Massachusetts of 1850 is not the Massachusetts 
of 1835.’ Towards the close of Mr. Garrison’s remarks, the meeting 
began to be disorderly, and when he finished, many cheers were given for 
Webster and the Union." Wendell Phillips next ascended the platform, 
but was greeted with groans, hisses, and exclamations, which completely 
drowned his voice. Loud cheers were again given for the Union, Daniel 
Webster, Governor Briggs, and Jenny Lind! Mr. Phillips appealed to 
them to hear Mr. Thompson, and wipe off the stain of 1835, when 
Boston drove him off a fugitive. He then retired, and Mr. Thompson 
took the stand, but instantly the hall became a perfect bedlam of noise 
and confusion. He tried to speak, but in vain; cheers were reiterated 
for the Union and Webster, intermingled with groans, catcalls, and 
hisses. After remaining upon the stand for some time, he bowed to the 
audience, and was about to retire, but his friends would not permit him. 


.| A chair was handed him, and he sat down fronting the audience. From 


this time the rioters had it all their own way; groans were given 
for John Bull—a ring was formed on the floor, and one or two commenced 
to dance.* Abbey Kelly was called for, and endeavoured to speak, but 
after uttering a few sentences, stopped. The Rev. Wm. Henry Channing 
next appeared, but his voice was drowned in hisses and outcries. The 
Rev. Theodore Parker next ascended the platform—he mutely pointed to 
the pictures of Washington, Adams, and others, and endeavoured to make 
himself heard, but the cries were redoubled. The president of the 
meeting at this point came forward and shook hands with Mr. Thompson, 
when he bowed to the audience, and retired amidst thunders of applause. 
All this time there was no attempt at violence, and the ladies in the 
galleries remained quiet spectators of the scene. After a consultation 
between the getters up of the meeting, it was deemed proper to adjourn, 
which was declared by the president, but the noise still continued. 
Frederick Douglass then ascended the platform, and appealed to them to 
hear a fugitive slave speak ; the audience would not hear him. The gas 
was then partially turned down, and the hall being in a state of semi- 
darkness, the scene was quite picturesque; above stood Douglass, 
waving his hands aloft, and occasionally crying out to be heard; and 
below was the vast audience swaying about, and uttering cries of every 
description. The officers of the meeting then began to retire, Mr. 
Thompson having previously left ; shouting and cheering still continued, 
but the audience commenced dispersing. A police-officer here appeared 
on the platform, and said he was ordered by the city marshal to request 
the audience to retire. By half-past nine the hall was wholly cleared, but 
a large crowd waited outside, apparently for Thompson. As a carriage 
drove up, and a man got in, supposed to be him, three groans were 
given for John Bull, and some added, ‘ Let him not interfere in our 
affairs.” No threat was used or violence offered, and the carriage drove 
off. It did not, however, contain Thompson. This ended the scene. 
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